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Selling 


How has selling changed? 


What is the most import- 
af ant thing to sell? Seven 
| leading order-getters § 


give their answers 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


THE BUMPER IS MORE DEADLY THAN THE BAYONET 


It is ironic that in our concern for the future safety of our 
youngsters, we too often lose sight of present dangers. 

We worry lest they grow up to be sacrificed to war. But 
we fail to recognize that our modern civilization has made 
the bumper fully as deadly as the bayonet. 

This year approximately 3,400 children will die beneath 
automobile wheels. In many cases the accidents will be 
needless. The Maryland does not subscribe to the theory 


that faster transportation must of necessity be accompanied 


by a corresponding increase in automobile traffic fatalities. 
The answer? It lies in the education of both pedestrian 


and driver. As a nation we must further stigmatize careless 


driving. 


Cold steel is deadly, whether in the shape of a bayonet or 
a bumper. The grim difference is that traffic can kill off our 
children long before they are old enough to march away to 


war. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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PLYMOUTH IS THE QUALITY CAR 
Ova YB Oe Ws ORG 0) OMEN or 2siurontanrreaToREsrouND 


IN MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS... 


tegll 
Nant a7 
Z 0 Cae 
i YOU BUY any new car, see the fa- 


mous Quality Chart at your Plymouth 
dealer’s. Get the straight facts about value! 





Plymouth is the only one of “All Three” 
low-priced cars with so many of the 25 big 
features found in most high-priced cars! 

Here’s the score: of the total of 25 big 
features, the Plymouth “Roadking” has 20 
..the Plymouth “De Luxe,” 24! 

If you’ve never driven a Plymouth before, 
COUPES $s, Po ke ye ae esbteene by all means do it now! PLymoutH Division 
START AT SBS et ym a oF CHRYSLER CorPorRATION, Detroit, Mich. 

EASY TO BUY. Trade now. Your present 


SEDANS car will probably cover a large part of TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, 
Plymouth’s low delivered price—balance COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
START AT in low monthly instalments. See your 


nearby Plymouth dealer today! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS| 
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The Highest Award 
in Ratlroad Safety 


T:: that typical American — the RarLroap Man — goes the lion’s share of the credit 


for the safety achievement of 1938—the safest year in the history of the 
American railroads. 

And to the Norfolk and Western Railway and its 20,000 employees goes the honor 
for leading the field. For again, the American Museum of Safety—for the second 
time within 12 years — has awarded this railroad the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal for the outstanding safety record during 1938 among the large Class I railroads 
of the United States. 

The progress of the Norfolk and Western in accident prevention since 1924, has 
resulted in the actual saving of 80 employees’ lives and the prevention of 10,000 
employee injuries. To the traveling public, it means that this railroad last year carried 
more than one million passengers back and forth between the Midwest and the Virginias 
and Carolinas and between the North and South,nearly 86,000,000 miles without a 
single injury or fatality in a train accident. 

The Norfolk and Western’s unusual safety achievements didn’t just happen. They 
are the result of years of practical planning, the expenditure of millions of dollars for 
improved and safer equipment, strengthened roadbed and track structure, modern signal- 
ing systems, improved tools and operating methods, better training and supervision, and 
intensive safety education. 

Above all these things, have been the efforts of the employees themselves, their belief 
in safety, their efficiency, and their cooperation with one another and with the manage- 
ment. The Norfolk and Western is proud of their record. 


With the proven knowledge that safety is the first rule of good railroading, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway and its employees, will continue to exert every effort to 
achieve greater safety for the protection of themselves and those whom they serve. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


NORTON. VA. 
BRISTOL. VA.-TENN. WINSTON-SALEM. N. C. 








NORFOLK anno WESTERN 
RAI L Wee 
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Readers Say: 
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Most INTERESTING 


I have read with interest your June 15 
issue which, in my opinion, is the most in. 
teresting number that has come to my atten. 
tion. I want to compliment you and those 
in your organization who are responsible 
for it. — Hersert Metz, sales promotion 
manager, Graybar Electric Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


A Pian THat Works 


I would like to compliment Fores for 
publishing the article “One Business Man’s 
Gift” in the June 1 issue. 


Approximately ten months ago I went to 
see the head of the research department of 
the Trojan Powder. Works. After talking my 
way past two lesser department heads and 
countless secretaries, f finally achieved my 
goal and received an: interview. He proved 
to be very accommodating and spent about 
an hour or more of his precious time with 
me. He gave me a lot of information and, 
the main point, he instilled a lot of spirit 
and confidence into me. He didn’t give me a 


job or the promise of one, but he did show 


me how to go about securing the objective 
I have in mind. I still have not achieved 
my desires, but expect to in the very near 
future. Without that man’s advice I most 
likely never would have achieved my goal, 
nor would I have had the confidence or 
stick-to-itiveness necessary for this or any 
other line of work. 

Again I say “orchids to the article,” and 
I hope every young fellow has enough gump- 
tion to get out and see a couple of leaders 
in industry._-W. Geratp Co te, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


OVERLOOKED FACTOR 


In reading the June 15 issue of Forsss, 
I was impressed by the items “Three Mos 
Encouraging Factors” and “Three Most Dis 
couraging Factors.” 

It seemed to me that besides those factors 
named in the business picture in your ar 
ticles, there is the factor of: What happens 
at the end of each business generation of 
eighteen years? Taking this year of 1939, 
eighteen and a half years ago we had 1921 
and 1922 and their panic, and also low 
stock prices. Using this cycle, then, this 
year of 1939, also 1940, do not seem to be 
loaded with encouragement. 

History repeats itself; so each new bus: 
ness generation makes the same mistakes a 
the same period in its history. Statistical 
factors and economics do not reveal much 
of this line of reasoning. However, by its 
application we find that in 1919 we had 
high stock prices and so, by the same token, 
we should again have had high stock prices 
in 1937. 


This is exactly what happened. 
There- is a sequence in this business ger 
eration factor which is not revealed in adj 


of the items you publish—Marswatt ™. 
Fercuson, New York, N. Y. 
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What's 


tntheH ind 


THERE’S been a lot of talk lately about 
bankers and their functions and how 
far they ought to go in helping the 
business man. 


There’s also been a lot of talk about 
how business men ought to take part 
in community-building and communi- 
ty-betterment work; and how they 


ought to help the farmer solve that 


perennial problem called the farm 
problem. 


But seldom have we seen as much 


action in proportion to the talk as is 


taking place in one small Southern 
city. Here, on the banks of the Cum- 
berland River, a remarkable experi- 
ment that ties together business man, 
banker, farmer and community is now 
in successful operation. 






Behind it is a local banker who has 
the vision to see that his essential func- 
tion is to build his community. His 
city and his bank are prospering as a 
result. You'll soon have the story. 


* 


Another business problem that seems 
to be drifting into the perennial class 
is the one called the railroad problem. 
The unfortunate thing is that it shows 
every indication of bogging down in 
a swamp of fruitless argument and dis- 
pute as to what should be done. 


But here’s a fresh angle. The past year 
has seen two new men enter the rail- 
road field, each as an officer of a line 
which was in desperate financial cir- 
cumstances. 


Neither knew much about railroading, 
perhaps; but both know a great deal 
about 1939 selling methods. And 
though their battles have not yet been 
won, the two newcomers have already 
chalked up an astonishing mileage 
along the comeback road for their lines. 
as older railroaders throw up their 
hands in horror over the newcomers’ 
methods. We'll give you the facts in 
an early issue.—THE EpiTors. 
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of 19389 
STUDEBAKER SALES 
EXCEED ENTIRE YEAR 


OF 1938! 





Tremendous public demand for 


Studebaker Champions, Commanders and 


Presidents moves Studebaker up to 9th place 


in national registrations! 


|‘ you want proof that there’s 
plenty of opportunity for in- 
dependence in American business 


—here it is! 

Studebaker, the Great Inde- 
pendent of the automobile indus- 
try, has just completed a spectac- 
ular six months of progress. 

Factory deliveries of Stude- 
baker automobiles, commercial 
cars and trucks for the 6-month 
period from January to June in- 
clusive this year were greater 
than for the 12-month period 
from January to December in- 
clusive last year. 

In national passenger car regis- 
trations, Studebaker moved up 
from 13th place in 1937 to 10th 
place in 1938 to 9th place for the 
first 5 months of 1939—and, ac- 


cording to latest available reports, 


to 8th place for May, 1939. 


Studebaker’s June and second 
quarter were the largest since 
1928. Studebaker has added 
nearly 700 substantial new deal- 
ers since March 1, 1939. 

Studebaker is progressing be- 
cause Studebaker is operating on 
a program that gives the public 
the modern kind of transporta- 
tion it requires—at a profit to 
everyone concerned! 

And yet, Studebaker’s progress 
is essentially conservative, too. 
Studebaker is moving ahead only 
as fast as well-organized manu- 
facturing and marketing facilities 
permit. Watch Studebaker break 
still more records throughout the 
rest of 1939! 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Founded 1852... World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Light 


From Leaders 


The belief that wealth should be 
shared by all alike overlooks the arith. 
metic truth that all the loaves of wealth 
extant in the world divided evenly 
would not keep us long alive. Wealth 
is a perishable commodity and to be. 
come abundant enough to go around 
must be abundantly—and constantly— 
created.—PauL GARRETT, director of 
public relations, General Motors Corp. 


We are on the threshold of the 
greatest development the United States 
has ever seen. If we can lay aside our 
selfish interests and work for the wel- 
fare of all, I believe we shall see that 
very thing.—Senator Harry S. Trv- 
MAN of Mississippi. 


Export subsidies are a type of eco-. 


nomic warfare which, if used on a 
large scale and for a long period. 
almost inevitably harms the nation 
which uses the subsidy more than it 
harms anyone else.—Henry A. WaAt- 
LACE, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Business should stop belittling the 
politicians. Politics are the mechanics 
of a democracy and politicians are the 
mechanicians.—CarLTon K. Matson, 
director of public relations, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


International trade is more than a 
matter of intellectual bargaining 
among men and nations. A meeting of 
the minds is not enough. There should 
also be a meeting of hearts.—Davp 
SARNOFF, president, Radio Corp. of 
America. 


Those who claim that banks are not 
meeting the credit needs of business 
fail to recognize one fact of major im: 
portance, namely, that a substantial 
portion of cash now held by the banks 
is available without formality or de- 
lay to many of the business men of 
this country. It is theirs for the asking 
because it belongs to them. They have 
placed it on deposit because under 
present conditions they have no use for 
it or are reluctant to risk it in their 
own or someone else’s business. —WIL- 
LIAM R. Wuite, New York State Sv- 
perintendent of Banks. 
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The second half of 1939 seems likely 
to rank first economically. 


The Mead bill for lending to little busi- 
ness is unneeded. RFC already has 
authority to do the job. 


America’s vast weight should be thrown 
into the scale of peace and democracy. 


Building is rising brick upon brick. 


Billions of taxpayers’ money ploughed 
into farms hasn’t yielded agricultural 
prosperity. 


Expect new auto models early. 


John Bull at last seems prepared to 
take the bull by the horns. 


The White House lately has been re- 
ceiving black eyes. 


Are they called “Clippers” because 


| they clip days off trans-ocean trips? 


The tide of public opinion is running 
against Third Termites. 


Business is yielding few scandals. Pol- 
itics and political-appointees are yield- 
ing disgracefully many. 


Our (regulated) railroads are far 
more entitled to aid than foreign silver 
producers. 


America’s mercantile marine promises 


| to be tugged off the rocks. 


Contributed: “The public demands for 


government jobs practical men, not 
theorists.” 


Our foreign policy is very much at sea. 


Congress did well to put trouble-rais- 


» ‘ng WPA careerists in their place— 


rather, out of their place. 
Happily, research is not retrenching. 


Americans are refusing to have this 
ome a one-man country. 
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Re your nearby Multigraph man 
demonstrate this entirely new and 
different method which does more 
work better and at substantially 
lower operating cost. 

See how easily copy is prepared 
in simple ways for letters, bul- 
letins and general communica- 
tions—using typewriter, pen and 
ink or crayon. 

See how other features provide 
perfect copy for additional work, 
including business forms and 
illustrated literature in color. 

See how simply the automatic, 
electric Multigraph Duplicator 
operates; how a variety of stand- 
ard papers can be used, on both 
sides in many cases . . . without 
slip-sheeting. 

You'll find MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY listed in all principal city 
telephone books. Or write us at 
the address below for complete 


information. 


ee es 


MULTIGRAPH is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
PLAN TO VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


14 -ton truck is too small for 
many needs, and often a 114 - 
ton truck is too large. There is a 
great need for a truck to meet the 
middleweight senlonmenss. | 
International has built a 3% to 
1-ton truck to fit the job exectly— 
the “In-Between” International 
Model D-15. But International 
engineers didn’t just build up a 
1/-ton model to bridge the gap— 
that isn’t the way International 
does things. The D-15 was de- 
signed and built especially tor 3; 
to 1-ton loads. And like all Inter- 
nationals, it’s an “all-truck” truck 


FORBES 


THE MIDDLEWEIGHI cxamerow 


made to do a truck’s job with 
typical International economy. 

If you have mintiowenyet loads 
to haul, put this 4% to 1-ton Inter- 
national on your job and cut 
the needless expense of using a 
truck that’s too big, or one that’s 
too small. 

Many thousands of this ¥ to1-ton 
truck are on the job today. Dealers 
and branches operating under this 
famous Triple-Diamond emblem 
will show and demonstrate the 
“in-between” D-15 at your conve- 
nience. Other International sizes, 
Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONR 
% to 1-Ton Model D-15 ; 


Designed for saving 

time, gas, oil, and 

wear and tear—in traffic, 

in parking, in alleys. Fast 

“In-Between” peer a ease 
: ast in all speeds. Wheel- 
International base 130 inches; inside 
Model D-15 body 102 inches long. 


Graceful lines in 

safety steel—a mod- 
ern cab interior—superb springing and 
shock-absorbing—low center of grav- 
ity—low over-all height with AMPLE 
load space—extra-maneuverable— 
STAMINA and ECONOMY morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 



























‘“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 
iy \ 


Convictions Not for Sale 


I want to make a very frank statement to readers. 

Briefly: My convictions are not for sale. 

This declaration is prompted by what has been happening 
all along ever since, several years ago, I began to question 
the wisdom of some New Deal policies. Not only did can- 
cellations of subscriptions begin to pour in from the South, 
but many Southern newspapers which used the writer’s 
daily syndicated column dropped it. I well knew that to 
express outspokenly my sincere convictions concerning the 
unwisdom of various Roosevelt plans, programs, panaceas, 
would be unpopular, would cost me dearly. 

It has. 

But I have no regrets. My self-respect never would per- 
mit me to prostitute my pen. Pelf has never superseded 
principle. I lived in relative poverty for years, undergoing 
experiences not suffered by many American youths. If need 
be, | would a thousand times rather return to simple, inex- 
pensive living than sacrifice my convictions, than trim my 
sails at the cost of my soul for purely mercenary motives. 

Please understand that I have no quarrel whatsoever 
with readers who cease subscribing to this publication or 
with newspaper owners who drop my daily column. That 
most assuredly is their prerogative. Here are sentences 
from recent communications: 

A. T. Davis, Charlotte, N. C.: “Please discontinue sending me 
your publication. It is political propaganda. There is nothing so 
harmful to business as the attitude of disloyalty you preach against 
our Government.” 

E. G. Hughett, Dallas, Tex.: “Please discontinue my subscrip- 
tion. An American patriot is one who is for his Government first, 
last and all the time.” 

R. Ginn, Tyler, Texas: “We are for our President and his form 
of government 100%. Be a little broader and do not criticize so 
much and perhaps you will not lose so many subscribers.” 

Dr. J. C. Pegues, Greenwood, Miss.: “Any fool can criticize. 
Yours is a financial-business magazine. Criticize yourself.” 

Perhaps it is “poor business” for me to exercise such 
independence, to refuse to truckle to the mood of the mo- 
ment. Constituted as I am, I could not do other than | 
have done. My soul is not for sale. 

It is a source of sincere satisfaction to me that the views 
| began to express in the very heyday of the New Dealers 
have gradually become more widely accepted, that the 
alarm sounded over the ruinous costliness of the New 
Deal’s program has become more generally recognized. 


Even many business leaders, formerly afraid to utter one 
word of criticism lest they be “cracked down on,” are now 
venturing to speak up. 

Incidentally, of late more letters of commendation than 
condemnation have been received, some subscription-re- 
newers graciously declaring that they now realize that 
they were wrong. Also, some newspapers are adopting a 
similar stand. 

Whereas at one time autocracy was arrogantly in the 
saddle and America was being led towards dictatorship. 
such danger has largely passed. If nobody had had the 
courage to emphasize that peril, Congress doubtless would 
have continued to obey every “must” emanating from the 
White House. 

What happens to this publication or this writer is of 
infinitesimal importance. What happens to America is of 
infinite importance. 

The writer neither seeks nor needs any sympathy. Nor 
will he apologize for having put national before personal 
interest. 


Curb Mexican Robbery 


When Mexico seized American and other foreign-owned 
oil properties, this writer stated that, according to authori- 
tative information he had received, President Cardenas 
had been convinced by young radical advisers, trained un- 
der Professor Frankfurter and others, that such a step 
would tickle President Roosevelt, that the latter would love 
to treat American corporations similarly if he could get 
away with it. Nothing has happened to disprove that 
explanation. Much has happened to support it. 

Mexico has become more and more defiant. She hasn’t 
paid one penny of compensation. She has given no con- 
vincing proof that she intends to pay a single penny. In- 
stead, rumors are rife that she plans to confiscate silver- 
mining properties owned by American and other foreign 
investors. 

Apprehension was expressed here that Mexico’s high- 
handed example would be followed by other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries if Washington took no decisive, corrective 
action. Nothing has happened to allay this apprehension. 

It takes two parties to establish the right kind of neigh- 
borliness. How soon will this fundamental truth dawn on 
Washington? 
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Harder to Earn Profits 


Almost in every field the cost of doing business has 
risen. Almost in every field it has become harder to earn 
reasonable profits. Take retailing. Last year the expense 
ratio of department stores rose to 37.4% of sales, from 
35.85% in 1937. In 1926 the percentage was only 30.5. 
Department store profits last year were 41% smaller than 
in the previous year, a disconcerting showing. 

A sorry showing also is made by share values now as 
contrasted with boom years. 

At the convention of the controllers’ and merchandise 
managers’ sections of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation the other day one speaker pertinently raised the 
question of how long stores would or could be content with 
2% and 3% net profits. Surely it is obvious that capable 
retail merchants, as well as every other efficiently-managed 
business, should find it possible to earn a decent return on 
the people’s savings invested in it. Without business profits, 
the Federal Government would sink into bankruptcy. 
Moreover, a prosperous enterprise can do far more for 
its employees than can one struggling against rising taxes 
and other rising costs to dodge the sheriff. 





If success comes before you have overcome 
obstacles, it will overcome you. 





What Three Men Plan If— 


Talks with three individuals within the last fortnight 
have somewhat worried me, especially because many 
others may feel similarly. Said the first who, born in 
modest circumstances, managed to get a college education 
and to climb step by step until he reached the presidency 
of an important enterprise: “Believing in life insurance. 
I began taking out policies fully twenty years ago. They 
have begun to mature—and others will mature within the 
next few years. I am not collecting the money and invest- 
ing it. | am putting it into annuities for my wife and 
myself. And I intend to continue doing this. The per cent. 
yield is disappointingly small. But I figure that within a 
very few years they will yield enough income to keep us in 
some kind of comfort during our old age.” 

Normally, this corporation executive would have been 
eager to invest in various enterprises, eager to accept more 
or less risk in the hope of enhancing his savings. Today. 
he has no heart to take any chances. He wants to 


play safe. He is thinking only of protecting his wife 
and himself. 


Said the head of an advertising agency, handling the 
accounts of large-scale enterprises: “The going has been 
tough. But I have kept on keeping on in the hope that 
the depression would end. | want to tell you, however, 
that if the New Deal should be re-endorsed next year, if 
Roosevelt should be re-elected for a third term, I mean to 
shut up shop. I made some money in pre-depression years 
and have managed to hold on to enough to buy a small 
farm. I couldn’t face another four years like the ones we 
have been suffering.” 
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A third business man, who founded his own modest 
organization twenty years ago, expressed almost identical 
sentiments: “I am not making any money. I am very con. 
fident that the country should have another period of 
prosperity, as soon as people throw off the incubus of the 
New Deal, with its boundless spending and its terrible 
taxes and its grinding-down of business. But if Roose. 
velt gets another term—lI’m through! Ill sell everything 
I own, and move either to Bermuda or Canada and take 
life easy after having worked like a slave for forty years.” 

All these are predicated on the future. Let me recite an 
already-accomplished fact. The only son of an American 
who was born extremely humbly and who, through intense 
studiousness and industriousness, rose to a position of re- 
sponsibility and remunerativeness, recently decided, with 
the cordial approval of his father, to quit the struggle 
he was waging in the financial world to get along. He has 
taken up farming in a sunnier clime. A letter recently re- 
ceived from him tells me that he and his wife and children 
are reveling in their new and very different life. 

These are the facts. Do your own editorializing. 





Without the right kind of a heart, you 
can’t have the right kind of head. 





Honor For Business Men 


“In Britain conspicuously successful business men are 
knighted; here they are indicted.” I wrote that thirty years 
ago. Its truth still stands. A handful of business leaders 
do receive honorary degrees from our universities—but 
most often such tributes are paid scholars and other pro- 
fessional men who fill no pay envelopes. 

The French Government has just instituted a decora- 
tion, known as the Order of Commercial Merit, to be con- 
ferred on “persons who have distinguished themselves by 
their professional worth and by contributions they have 
made to the development of French commercial activity 
and foreign trade.”” While France was in the throes of its 
new deal, business men were subjected to harassment 
similar to that suffered in recent years by our own busi- 
ness leaders. But the French nation discovered that it was 
on the wrong track. So, its anti-business policies were 
discarded. Since then France has gained greatly in stability, 
strength, international respect. 

My conviction is that the American people have begun 
to undergo a similar evolution, and that they will by and 
by act as the French people are acting towards employ- 
ment-givers, towards the very backbone of the nation 
After exercising untrammeled rule for more than six years. 
the New Dealers have failed to put the United States on 
its feet industrially, economically, financially. The man ip 
the street, the wage earner, many farmers are awakening 
to this tragic fact. Hence, it is logical that they will demané 
a different deal. 





Generously do more than your share, and by 
and by you'll share generously. 






























What Happened 


The new-born phrase of the nineteen- 
thirties, “creeping recovery,” comes 
back into use as business men fail to 
find anything else to describe ade- 
quately what’s going on: Sentiment 
that’s steeped in gloom; stock prices 
that can’t make up their minds which 
way to move; commodity prices that 
are similarly indecisive; but industrial 
figures that in many cases are moving 
decisively upward (p. 27). Question: 
Are sentiment and prices out of step? 
Or are they just not getting excited 
about what may be only a temporary 
bulge? 


What’s Ahead 


But to one seasoned student of busi- 
ness affairs, the upswing appears con- 
siderably more important than a tem- 
porary bulge (p. 22) ; and there seems 
little reason for business men to have 
that depressed feeling over political de- 
velopments at home—though Europe 
and Asia are loaded with dynamite. 
Meanwhile, prices, both for stocks and 
for farm products, “look quite low 
enough.” 


New Plant Interest 


Though it can’t be measured by 
statistics, interest in new plants is once 
more turning upward. Simonds Saw & 
Steel moves into its windowless plant 
at Fitchburg, Mass., completed but idle 
for several years (p. 20). Monarch 
Machine Tool opens its new Sidney, 
Ohio, factory (fifth expansion in five 
years) with a two-day “open house” 
that draws 10,000 visitors. Crucible 
Steel launches a million-dollar modern- 
zation plan in Syracuse, N. Y. Repub- 
lic Steel and American Steel & Wire 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Public relations and public service shook 
hands when President Alan Valentine of the 
University of Rochester became a director 
of Freeport Sulphur Co. Elected to be a 
watchdog over company policies that affect 
“national economy and the welfare of the 
nation at large,” the new director is in 
effect a representative of the public. Johns- 
Manville had the same idea in mind when 
it named Dr. Walter A. Jessup, another 
leading educator, a director a year ago. 


improve their alloy-steel facilities in 
Ohio. And American Rolling Mill 
rushes the final, $4,500,000 step of the 
modernization program it began in 


1937. 


Information Pays 


Though some executives deny that 
giving employees detailed facts and 
figures about their company is sound 
policy, W. C. Koehler, member of the 











comptroller’s staff of Westinghouse 
Electric, now states flatly that his com- 
pany’s experience shows that it “pays 
dividends.” One outstanding reason 
why it does: Westinghouse finds that 
employees who know how much money 
is invested in the tools and facilities 
with which they work, quickly recog- 
nize and shoulder their responsibility 
to make the investment pay. 


No Ballyhoo 


One notable fact about Pan Amer- 
ican Airways’ inauguration of regular 
passenger flights to Europe was the 
impressive roster of business leaders 
who took the first trip (p. 19). An- 
other was the absence of fanfare and 
trumpet-blowing which marked one of 
the greatest steps forward aviation has 
ever taken. Both facts prove that avia- 
tion has now reached its majority—the 
point where it is to be considered a 
business proposition, pure and simple. 


Why Sales Costs Rise 


In 1920, the typical expense rate in 
department stores was 25.9% of sales. 
That was the first year for which the 
Harvard Business School’s Research 
Bureau reported the figure. 

By 1929, total expenses had risen to 
32.3%. And for last year, as revealed 
in the latest of the Bureau’s annual 
reports on department store operating 
results, the expense ratio reached 
37.4% of sales. This has brought, of 
course, continual widening in the 
spread between cost price and selling 
price of merchandise. 

Long-term upward trends like that 
make consumer groups howl in anger 
about the high cost of distribution. 
But that consumers themselves are 

(Continued on page 20) 
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WHEN seventeen-year-old Charlie Mc- 
Cormick came to Baltimore after a 
childhood spent on foreign mission 
posts, he matriculated at Johns Hop- 
kins to earn his way through. 

Just one advantage came to him 
from being the nephew of the crusty 
old genius who owned the big com- 
pany that manufactured and whole- 
saled teas, spices and other foods down 
on the wharf: When Charlie needed a 
job, he could get one—at the going 
scale for strong-back labor, and no 
favors asked or given. 

Part way through college, he enlisted 
in the Navy to help make the world 
safe for democracy. In Summertime, 
prior to the war and afterwards, he 
went to work in the plant at McCor- 
mick & Co. A few years later, he went 
on the road as a salesman. 

Eventually, despite the youngster’s 
genius for doing things just the way he 
himself would not do them, the old 
man grudgingly moved him into the 
head office and made him vice-presi- 
dent. They got along like strangers at 
times, but he had to admit the kid had 


something. 


A SLAVE TO THE JOB? NEVER! 


Willoughby M. McCormick founded 
the business back in 1889, for forty-five 
years ran it as a benevolent autocracy. 
He developed it from a standing start 
to the biggest business of its kind in 
the United States. Until 1930 his re- 
cord was just a succession of successes. 
Then—he fought desperately against a 
panic beyond his experience, in 1932 
died while at work. And the directors 
chose Charles P. McCormick to suc- 
ceed his uncle as head of the business. 

There was just one thing the new 
president was sure of when he took 
over the job. He definitely knew that 
he was never going to chain himself to 





ArtHuR VAN VLISSINGEN is well known to 
readers as a business journalist who special- 
izes in modern management methods. 
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One Way to Share the Load 


What burdened business head doesn’t need to share his load, doesn’t want to put new fire and 


initiative into subordinates, to tap their hidden wealth of new ideas? Here is a way to do it 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 





McCormick (right) visits the office of Vice- 
President John N. Curlett. (Blakeslee-Lane) 


a business so that it would be his entire 
life. He intended to find ways to scatter 
responsibility over all employees who 
could demonstrate their ability to 
carry it, and to give them the authority 
that goes with responsibility. After fif- 
teen years or so around a shop where 
everybody was musclebound from 
holding back, he resolved to give sub- 
ordinates a chance to use their strength 
in pushing the business ahead, instead 
of in repressing their enthusiasms. 

The prompt result was the phenom- 
enon now known as Multiple Manage- 
ment. 

As a subordinate, Charlie McCor- 
mick had seen the good ideas of scores 
of his fellows pooh-poohed by the men 
higher up. Thus the business lost both 
the idea and the enthusiasm of the man 
who advanced it. He wasted no time, 
after becoming president in 1932; 
within a few weeks a Junior Board of 
Directors was formed, of the execu- 
tives a layer down from the top of the 
business. This board’s powers consist 
of governing itself, arguing, submit- 
ting to the president or to the Senior 
Board of Directors any unanimous re- 
commendations, perpetuating its mem- 













bership under conditions to keep every 
member on his toes and to open the 
membership to every alert employee, — 

At the same time the Factory Exee. 
utive Board was organized, with its 
membership confined to people in the 
production end of the business and its 
jurisdiction confined to factory prob- 
lems. Otherwise the set-up is much the 
same as it is for the Junior Board of 
Directors. 

Somewhat later a third body, the 
Sales Board, was organized. Its make. 
up and its operations are necessarily 
different, since many of. its members 
are at remote points during all except 
the two meeting weeks of the year. But 
its purpose is practically identical with 
that of the other two boards, and it” 
works out quite as satisfactorily. i 

To a great many people who have 
read McCormick’s book* or listened t9 
his speeches before some management 
or university group, the plan is just 
another of those wild-eyed, visionary 
schemes that shoot up into prominenté 
from time to time, then fade from view. 
Any middle-aged business man has 
seen dozens of them, from Industrial 
Democracy to Technocracy, and cocks 
a bilious eye at anything new that 
threatens to be in the same class. What 
all of the “up-like-a-rocket” schemes 
have in common is a promoter who is 
a really high-powered salesman, and 
usually there is concealed somewhere 
in the woodpile a pretty substantial 
profit for the man behind the fuse. 







































































NO WOODEN-NUTMEG SALESMAN 





Multiple Management, on the cor- 
trary, does not meet these specifica- 
tions at any point. 

Despite his many years on the road 
for McCormick & Co., Charlie McCor 
mick is anything but a high-powered 
salesman. He may be a good salesmall 
—doubtless he was, or his choleti 


*Multiple Management. Harper & Brotheth 
publishers, New York. 




































































McCormick’s plan in action: A “junior board” incubates an idea. Members are department heads and sub-executives, 
who swap ideas, study problems, make recommendations, thus develop initiative and reveal new talent. (Blakeslee-Lane) 





uncle would never have promoted him 
on his sales record. But his sales ability 
is not the sort that could ever sell 
wooden nutmegs or gold bricks; if you 
buy anything because Charlie McCor- 
mick convinces you, he did it with his 
honest conviction that what he was 
selling is just the best thing on earth 
for your particular requirements. And 
anyone who knows him will insist that 
he doesn’t get these honest convictions 
over-easily. He is by temperament a 
good deal more of a purchasing agent 
than a salesman, and he has the added 
advantage of not taking himself too 
seriously. 

As for the profit to McCormick in 
having anyone adopt Multiple Manage- 
ment, this searcher must confess that 
he has been unable to find a trace of 
one. To be sure, there are the book 
royalties on his book, which was pub- 
lished last year and has sold pretty 
well, to judge by the copies one sees 
lying about on executive desks the 
country over. But—after he had draft- 
ed out the manuscript as a means of 
saving himself a lot of letter-writing 
that was proving burdensome, he 
turned it over to a friend with a news- 
paper background. The friend revised 
the manuscript, McCormick assigned 
the royalties as compensation for this 
work, and thus tossed away any oppor- 
tunity to profit from its publication. 

During the past year or so, McCor- 
mick has worked just three times as 
hard as he intended to when he became 
president of the company. The reason 
is that he has spent the normal amount 
of time on his business, approximately 
the same amount of time making 
speeches on Multiple Management be- 
fore everything from the Abalone Can- 
ners’ Association to the Zither Manu- 
facturers’ League, and then for good 
measure has had to handle an unholy 
volume of correspondence and callers 
arising out of his Multiple Manage- 
ment activities. 


GOOD-NATURED GROANING 


In fact, everybody around the execu- 
tive floor of the big McCormick plant 
on the Baltimore waterfront groans 
with good-natured pride about the way 
“Mr. C. P.’s” activities have piled up 
the work, since the other folks who un- 
derstand the workings of the plan are 
called on to handle the overflow for 
the boss—overflow of correspondence, 
office callers and even speaking engage- 
ments. 

It is probably the missionary blood 
of the McCormicks disclosing itself in 
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this enthusiastic campaign for Multiple 
Management. Nobody should, then, be 
surprised to hear that Multiple Man- 
agement, in part, has at this writing 
been adopted by over 200 businesses 
in the United States, England and else- 
where, according to the latest statistics 
of its sponsor. Trust companies, chains 
and even churches have adopted the 
Junior Board plan here and in Canada. 

Typically, McCormick declares the 
plan will flop in a good many of the or- 
ganizations to which it has been trans- 
planted. It may have failed in several 
instances, though he doesn’t know of 
any failures yet. “This thing isn’t a 
cure-all,” he protests, “and it can’t be 
expected to raise the dead or cure the 
incurable. 

“If the man at the top throws it out 
to his employees as a sop, then it will 





Worth thinking about is Mc- 
Cormick’s remedy for this all- 
too-common business ailment: 
Subordinates whose ideas are 
stifled, a president who is 
chained to his desk. 











never cause him anything but trouble. 
If he really wants to give his junior 
executives some responsibility and au- 
thority, and then is willing to recognize 
their achievements by paying them for 
what they contribute, it has a good 
chance to work out. But even good in- 
tentions won’t guarantee its success; 
it must be organized right, and handled 
right. Properly done, it pays tremen- 
dous dividends to everybody con- 
cerned. And we have seen it get just as 
sensational results for other lines of 
business as we ourselves have obtained 
from it.” 

One day a few months ago | 
dropped in at the McCormick plant for 
a look around. It happened that the 
Factory Executive Board was in ses- 
sion that morning. The folks on that 
board were just an ordinary crew of 
plant people—maintenance men _ in 
overalls, a couple or three foremen, 
the personnel manager, some labora- 
tory technicians, others whose jobs did 
not emerge from their conversation. 
But what impressed this visitor was 
the scope of their activities and the 
gumption governing what they did. 

Committees reported, in terms of 
such down-to-earth facts as installation 
costs, costs in temporary interruption 
to production, saving in operating ex- 


pense, increased production at lower 
cost, number of months of full opera. 
tion required to repay the cost of new 
equipment, and so on. A new conveyor 
was decided on and recommended to 
the Senior Board of Directors. A new 
packaging machine was authorized to 
be installed on trial, subject to sixty 
days’ use before final decision as to its 
purchase. And a committee of three 
men hauled in for the board’s inspec. 
tion a gadget that they had been 
tinkering together in the maintenance 
carpenter shop. 

A problem of space-saving merchan- 
dise display for retail dealers had 
arisen in the sales department, had 
been referred to the Factory Board for 
recommendations. The factory men put 
a committee on the problem, presently 
emerged with a sheet-metal design that 
suited sales perfectly. But when they 
came to getting a bid on these in the 
quantity required—one for each re. 
tail outlet on the company’s books— 
it ran into a lot of money, and the 
fixtures would be expensive to ship 
because of their weight and bulk. 

Doubtless the design would have 
been approved by the top manage. 
ment, but the factory men would not 
recommend it. They thought they could 
work it out in a cheaper medium. Sure 
enough, what they brought out for 
display at this meeting met their speci. 
fications in all respects. Made on 3 
wood frame with wallboard sides and 
partitions, it cost about 35% as much 
as the metal design, weighed less, could 
be shipped knocked down. Also, the 
retailer could adjust its length to fi 
his space, where the metal rack was 
not subject to change. And while the 
model they submitted to the meeting 
looked pretty crude, everybody agreed 
that it could be made to look just a 
good as the metal rack. 


$7,500 IN ONE IDEA 


The company officer beside me 
leaned across to whisper, “That wil 
save us a little better than $7,500.” 
Added to the savings forecast for the 
new conveyor and the packaging ms 
chine, it looked to me as if the mor- 
ing’s meeting had matured plans tha 
would increase the company’s profit bi 
$15,000 or $20,000 during 1939- 
which amount is there to be divided 
among all the employees as a bonus i! 
desired. If every meeting produced 
equivalent results, the company woul 
soon be in the plight of the car-owne 
who put so many gas-saving devices o 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WHERE should sales emphasis be 
placed to get the most orders? How 
can a salesman win customers and 
sales in today’s keen competition? 

These are vital questions to sales- 
managers and salesmen. Also, these 
are vital questions to sales-minded 
presidents, general managers and vice- 
presidents, who desire maximum sales 
in order to give more work to em- 
ployees and to produce larger divi- 
dends for stockholders. 

The best place to get the answers is 
right on the firing line, from the sales- 
men themselves — particularly from 
those salesmen who are outstanding 
producers of business today. 

To get those answers, I have just 
conducted a sales clinic with leading 
salesmen of chemical products, inks, 
machinery, paper, advertising, etc.— 
all of them businesses where repeat 
orders are possible and where the 
business of building customers is of 
paramount importance. 




















OLD RULES NOW IN DISCARD 






In this clinic, three questions were 
asked : 

1. Has selling changed in recent 
years? How? 

2. What do you find is the most 
important thing to sell today? 

3. What makes selling click? 

It was immediately apparent that 
the successful salesmen of today are 
not generally following the selling 
maxims of previous years. For ex- 
ample, salesmen were once instructed 
to sell three things: 

First, sell the company. 

Second, sell the product. 

Third, sell the service. 

These rules were effective at one 
time. But according to many leading 
salesmen, they are relatively ineffec- 
tive or unimportant today. 


—_—. 
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‘ORTON is manager of sales promotion 
of the Strathmore Paper Co. 


How to Sell Today 


Sales methods and techniques change with the times. How seven star salesmen get results 
under present conditions is revealed in this authoritative survey by— 
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CY NORTON 





Ewing Galloway 

Why has this change taken place? 
“Because,” these salesmen say, “times 
have changed. And as times and con- 
ditions change, so selling must change 
to meet the new conditions.” 

What changes and conditions have 
necessitated this change in selling em- 
phasis? These three factors, the sales- 
men stated: 

First, the decreased volume of busi- 
ness today, which automatically re- 
duces the number of orders available 
and produces keener competition for 
the orders. 

Second, the fact that prices on com- 
petitive products are approximately the 
same today. Grades, too, are standard- 
ized; so that whether a customer buys 
A, B or C merchandise, he is pretty 
sure of the quality he is going to get. 

Third, most buyers today know 
more about merchandise than they 
ever did before. They know that quali- 
ties and prices are standardized and 
also what the merchandise will do or 
won't do. Consequently, most salesmen 
do not have to do a great deal of edu- 
cational work or devote much time to 
explanation or demonstration of the 
products. 

“If that’s so,” I asked, “then what 
is the most important thing to sell 
today?” 

Here, an astonishing unanimity of 
opinion came to light. Briefly, it’s “Sell 
yourself so that your customer wants 









to buy from you. Then no matter 
what you sell, you are the fellow who 
gets the orders.” 

The actual technique of selling your- 
self naturally varies according to the 
salesman’s personality, type of cus- 
tomers, product and experience. 

Let’s let seven of these successful 
salesmen answer. 

Says Salesman Number One: ‘“Per- 
sonality is the most important thing in 
selling today. By personality, | mean 
making a man really want to give you 
his orders. 

“Work hard on the, personal-rela- 
tions angle. In general business, public 
relations and employee relations are 
recognized as being very important; 
but of equal importance in selling is 
the human-relations angle. Get close to 
a man and build up personal relations. 
Do everything you can to get him to 
like you and your personality. Then 
he'll want to give you the orders, no 
matter what you sell.” 


MAKE FRIENDS; SELL YOURSELF 


Salesman Number Two: “Make 
friends of your customers and you'll 
clinch their business. Today, buyers 
are very busy on actual orders or won- 
dering how to get some, so that you 
don’t have much time in the office to 
put over your story. So see your cus- 
tomer out of office hours and get to 
really know him. Play golf with him. 
learn what his interests are, visit his 
home, have him visit yours. In short. 
make a real friend of him.” 

Salesman Number Three: “If you 
want steady customers and repeat busi- 
ness, sell yourself to your customers so 
that they will have real confidence in 
you. Be able to answer any practical 
questions. Particularly, help a custom- 
er with any of his knotty problems and 
he'll show appreciation by future or- 
ders. So, sell yourself as an expert in 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Raleighs of the Road 


A woman runs this trucking business. But every business man wants to cut his trucking costs, 






And the methods she uses—especially, to promote safety—are worth any man’s study 


KARL DETZER 











OrrFicers of 400 corporations, em. 
ploying 100,000 truck drivers, met in 
Detroit to award their annual trophy 
to the safest truck fleet in the nation. 




























































“This year’s winner is the Indiana h 
Film Transit Co. of Indianapolis,” tr 
the chairman announced. “In twelve d 
months its seventeen trucks have run di 
more than a million miles without a p 
single personal injury or a cent of h 
property damage. Will the company’s re 
general manager please rise?” di 

A tall, handsome young woman with be 
twinkling brown eyes and an unruly tw 
mass of curly brown hair stood up. hi 
For a moment 400 hardboiled truck de 
bosses stared, then roared applause, ag 
demanded to know how she had made 9f 
the record. nt 

“Just taught my boys to be polite,” an 
she replied, summing up in seven words 
all the rules of safety on the road. lik 

Marjorie Strader White is her name. W 
She is thirty-two years old, has man- hu 
aged her company for six years, before ye 
that was a stenographer, a small-town it? 
reporter, an advertising copy writer. fo 
In 1929 she went to work in the truck we 
company office. Traffic accidents and tal 
damage suits dogged the firm; by 1932 do 
it was bankrupt. Mrs. White was hunt ca’ 
ing a new job when a shop mechanic, & ha 
William C. Smith, told her: “I could ge 
buy this whole rundown outfit for 
$750 if I’d assume the mortgages 
Trouble is, I’ve got only $550.” 

“Take my $200 savings,” she volur- as 
teered, adding that if she did inves. in 
she must be in a position to protect B she 
her capital. are 

Smith offered: “You be generd é 
manager,” and she has been ever since # rou 
Smith comes once a week from hii ous 
country home to handle finances; Ms in | 
White runs the job, sees to it there at “W 
no more accident damage suits. ing 

Mrs. Marjorie Strader White, general manager of the Indiana Film Transit Co., proudly dis- At the moment she was receivit fi the 
plays the Safety Award trophy to a group of some of the prize-winning drivers who achieved — is t 
the remarkable record. In twelve months the company’s seventeen trucks covered more than Kart Detzer, former advertising man, he 

a million miles without a single personal injury or a cent of property damage. “Just taught published more than 500 stories and articles guy 





and four books. it. | 


” 


is the way she explains it 






the boys to be polite, 
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She finds that frequent “family” parties and get-togethers are more effective than the usual “safety meeting” 







her trophy, ten of her swift green 
trucks were rushing through the night. 
delivering film to 250 theatres in In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky. They trans- 
port nothing else, roll at fifty miles an 
hour six nights a week over the busiest 
roads in the Midwest, every mile after 
dark, when statistics show hazards to 
be 35% greater than in daylight. In 
two years and 2,225,000 miles, they 
have not so much as bruised a toe or 
dented a fender. The national aver- 
age is one injury or death to everv 
88.320 miles of driving, and $48 an- 
nual property damage for each truck 
and car. 

“If my boys were average drivers 
like you and your neighbors,” Mrs. 
White asserts, “they’d have killed or 
hurt twenty-five persons in these two 
years. What has politeness to do with 
it? Everything. If you don’t dim lights 
for every approaching car, don’t al- 
ways signal for a turn or stop, don’t 
take Jess than your share of the road, 
don’t halt for every stop sign, if your 
car isn’t in control all the time, you 
have bad highway manners and should 
get off the road.” 


THEY DIM, EVEN IF YOU DON'T 


Answering bad manners in kind is 
a sure way for a driver to lose his job 
in Mrs. White’s fleet, and many nights 
she is out making sure that her orders 
are obeyed. 

“Its hard to expect a bunch of 
roughneck truck drivers to be courte- 
ous when they see such bad manners 
in the white-collar trade,” she admits. 
“When my boys dim for an approach- 
ing car, they stay dim, no matter what 
the other fellow does. The temptation 
is to flip back to bright, if the other 
guy stays that way, and let him have 
it. But that’s dangerous. For the man 
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who stays bright after we dim just 
advertises himself as a poor driver, 
and we must look out for him to pro- 
tect our own trucks.” 

Highway courtesy and safety in this 
fleet go beyond mere thoughtful driv- 
ing. Mrs. White believes that the same 
traditions should rule the road which 
impel shipmasters to give aid at sea. 

“If anyone’s in trouble. stop and 
help him out, whether you’re behind 
schedule or not,” is her Rule Number 
One. “Make up lost time in your load- 
ing and unloading.” 

Her trucks carry extra emergency 
flares, bomb lights, first-aid kits, 
chains, tow-ropes, fire extinguishers, 
flashlights, jacks and tools. Her drivers 
must halt when they see motorists on 
country roads changing tires. If it’s 
a man doing the job, the truckman 
merely sets up lighted red flares, makes 
sure the motorist has proper tools, and 
hurries on. But if—as happens once 
in a great while—it’s a woman strug- 
gling with a tire, the driver must touch 
his cap and offer: “Please let me do 
that job for you, madam.” 

Flares for motorists cost the com- 
pany hundreds of dollars a year, the 
time involved adds up to scores of 
working days. But it is money well 
spent, the curly-headed truck boss 
thinks. 

“If truck drivers can be counted on 
for good highway manners,” she says, 
“the habit soon should spread to the 
carriage trade.” 

But even the best driver, Mrs. White 
admits, may get into a jam. He may 
be ill, may have a defective car. To 
guard against this she makes new men 
pass stiff physical examinations and 
tests for nervous maladjustment, re- 
checks them regularly, and keeps three 
mechanics busy servicing seven of the 





seventeen trucks, making sure they are 
in perfect order, while the others are 
on the road. 

“My boys must be in top shape 
mentally, too,” she says. “Must have 
their minds on their jobs and nothing 
else. Any man troubled by money 
matters is a dangerous driver, so we 
act as bank for our boys. If they know 
they can walk into the office and get 
a loan any time they really need it, 
we cut down road hazards.” 

One night a month the wives of the 
twenty employees meet at the neat 
white house where Mrs. White lives 
with her husband, who once was one 
of her drivers. The women call their 
hostess “Margie,” help her prepare the 
chicken and cake, turn the radio on 
full, usually play bingo. Before they 
leave, Mrs. White has a little heart-to- 
heart talk with them, subject: Hus- 
bands. 

One night she told of a driver who 
had gone to work without his supper 
because his wife had shopped too long, 
of another who had taken his wife to 
the movies that day after only three 
hours’ sleep. 


WORKING THROUGH THE WIVES 


“I hear these things at the garage,” 
she said. “Remember this, girls. If a 
fellow’s not well fed, if he’s not had 
sleep enough, he shouldn’t be behind 
the wheel. Those boys have to wrestle 
a ton-and-a-half of film each night, 
and push their trucks 300 miles before 
dawn. You just have to keep them well 
fed and well rested. Let them play on 
their two days off each week.” 

Bingo, birthday and wedding an- 
niversary parties, family picnics at a 
nearby lake, are more fun and more 
effective than an old fashioned “safe- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


1 AM NOT disturbed about the future. 
I think it is going to be a wonderful 
place. I don’t like people to talk about 
how bad it is going to be, because | 
expect to spend the rest of my life in 
the future——-CHARLES F. KETTERING. 


The willingness to take risks is our 
grasp of faith. Risk is a part of God’s 
game, alike to men and nations. 

—Georce E. Woopserry. 


The dignity of man is vindicated as 
much by the thinker and poet as by 
the statesman and soldier. 

—Dr. James B. Conant. 


Anyone who gets anywhere worth 
going in this life suffers seeming de- 
feat many times. Using those defeats 
as stepping-stones rather than stum- 
bling blocks is our part in this great 
game. Defeats are perfectly normal in 
life’s learning process. They aren’t in 
themselves pleasant. to be sure, but the 
mastering of them can be accom- 
plished. RosBert Cummins, D.D. 


Quit when you can whistle, not 
when the whistle blows. 


—Tue WHEEL oF STYLE. 


Live your life each day as you 
would climb a mountain. An occasion- 
al glance toward the summit keeps the 
goal in mind, but many beautiful 
scenes are to be observed from each 
new vantage point. Climb slowly, 
steadily, enjoying each passing mo- 
ment; and the view from the summit 
will serve as a fitting climax for the 
journey. Harotp V. MELCHERT. 


Seek not to please the world, but 
your own conscience. 


—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 
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The glory of religion is that it pro- 
vides men with the only adequate, sat- 
isfying definition of life. Life means a 
growing response to enlarging respon- 
sibilities, enriching loyalties and great- 
er duties. Life is going from living at 
ankle-deep water to deep river. 

—Josepu R. Sizoo, D.D. 


There is only one really fundamental 
problem which faces humankind. . . . 
That problem exists because of the 
conflict between the spirit of man and 
the animal from which he has sprung 
and from which he is trying to free 
himself. 

Dr. NicHotas Murray Burtcer. 


Atways Be CIviL 

Maybe “love makes the world go 
round,” but civility certainly lubri- 
cates the bearings. 

Civility takes the servility out of 
work, lends warmth to the word 
“boss,” adds a peg to the worker’s job. 

Civility gets the right-of-way through 
disputed questions, helps win argu- 
ments. 

Civility prevents many traflic cases, 
keeps a host of trouble out of domestic 
relations courts. 

Civility collects a lot of bills which 
nothing else can faze. 

Civility prevents strikes, strife and 
wars. 

Civility gets things done, wins recog- 
nition and favors. 

Civility establishes a reputation for 
one, for a firm, for a community. 

Civility marks the cool and collect- 
ed, courteous and considerate—reflects 
character, culture and confidence— 
adds charm and contentment. Civility 
is the root of civilization. 

Always be civil. 

THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


Everyone who knows psychology 
knows that the cruelest thing you can 
do to a man or a nation is to take 
away his own individuality. What has 
been happening in the last few months 
in Germany is the very definite and 
inevitable result of a policy of totali. 
tarianism, where one people is doni- 
nated by one thought and one idea. 

—Dr. CHarves Seymour. 


Permit nature and commonsense to 
take their course. To much high pres. 
sure in business and politics is what 
keeps us running around in a circle. 

—ALBERT B. Lorn. 


If you are borne down by trouble. 
remember the apt words of Carlyle. 
The eternal stars shine out as soon as 
it is dark enough. 

—Henry Warp BEEcuer. 


To men and women who want to do 
things, there is nothing quite so driv. 
ing as the force of an imprisoned ego. 
.. . All genius comes from this class. 

—Mary Roserts RINEHART 


The love of persons is another high. 
way to real knowledge. About the most 
certain kind of knowledge we possess 
is knowledge of people. We do not get 
at this vital kind of knowledge by 
merely scientific processes. We leam 
truth in this realm mainly by insight. 
intuition, sympathy, appreciation. 
friendship, love. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick 


Schools, colleges and _ universities 
have their vacations annually, but life 
is a school that continues from the 
cradle to the grave. 

—Georce W. Btount. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the ‘Thoughts’ 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.— 
St. John 13:17. 


Sent in by B. L. Daniels, Denver, 
Colo. What is your favorite text? 
A_ Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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You WILL «njoy this one | heard told 
the other day by Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s independently-minded son, 
Texas resident, who would prefer Cac- 
tus Jack Garner (Texan) as Presi- 
dential candidate over a third term: 

A Pennsylvania business man, anxi- 
ous to find out what’s what through- 
out the country, tackled a Texan in 
the course of his tour, asked him how 
was business, and was told, “Terrible. 
I’m hardly a couple of jumps ahead 
of the sheriff.” Questioned, he ad- 
mitted he voted for the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1932 and again 
in 1936. 

“How do you intend to vote 
next year, seeing your business is 
so bad?” 

“The Democratic ticket, of 
course. But if too many of you 
Damyankees vote with us, the 
whole country will go to hell.” 


Lewis W. Doucias, who is to 
switch from the presidency of 
McGill University (Canada) to 
the presidency of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, has 
had an unusual and eventful career. 

But he seems to have missed out in 
winning enthusiastic friends and cham- 
pions. Repeated attempts to obtain in- 
timate glimpses of him have proved 
futile. Perhaps he has been so busy 
earning laurels, earning promotion. 
that he has found inadequate time to 
earn friendships. 

Be that as it may, he is an unusual 
personality, with an unusual record. 

An Arizonian, he graduated from 
Amherst in 1916, took a year’s techni- 
cal training at M. I. T., earned dis- 
tinction in the World War, returned 
to teach history in his Alma Mater. 
adventured in mining and ranching 
in his native State for a couple of 
years, was elected to the Arizona legis- 
lature in 1925, progressed to the 
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career, he has just passed forty-five. 

The handwriting on the wall defi- 
nitely indicates that heads of great in- 
surance companies hereafter will have 
to be experts in psychology, in human 
nature, to succeed outstandingly. Ca- 
pacity for ferreting into figures, essen- 
tial for a Director of the Budget, isn’t 
enough to qualify a man to handle ef- 
fectively many thousands of insurance 
salesmen, to build up an insurance 
company, to win public endorsement 
and acclaim. 


To sTEER the re-organized Postal 
Telegraph System, which has suffered 
endless troubles, Edwin F. Chinlund 
has been named. 

A product of Northwestern Univers- 





Epwin F. CaInLunp 


ity, he became a notable public ac- 
countant, joined International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph fourteen years ago, 
climbed to vice-presidency and con- 
trollership by 1937, then returned to 
his accountancy firm. 

He should prove well qualified to 
pilot out of stormy waters the tele- 
graphic system created by the Mackay 
(California gold) millions. Unlike 
some devotees of statistics, he has pre- 
served his humanness. Albeit, he is 
noted for “thinking things through,” 
to use one of his own pet ex- 
pressions. 

He thinks fast, works fast. He 
regards employer-employee rela- 
tions as of primary importance 
under modern political-economic- 
social conditions. He _ believes 
in being straightforward, forth- 
spoken. A serious reader, he en- 
joys worthwhile conversation. 

A dozen trips to Europe have 
inspired a vital interest in foreign 
affairs—as becomes the helms- 
man of an enterprise internation- 
al in its operations. He likes golf 
and bridge, but an unfilled am- 
hition is to become a master sailorman. 
May he have smooth sailing! 


THE SPIRIT of adventure isn’t dead. 
The New Deal may have thwarted it in 
business, in finance, and in other fields. 
temporarily. 

But among those who sought and 
found passage on the first passenger 
clipper flying between this country and 
Europe were Chairman Torkild Rie- 
ber, of the Texas Corp.; Ben Smith, 
prominent Wall Street operator; Presi- 
dent John M. Franklin, of the United 
States Lines; W. J. Eck, Southern 
Railway executive; H. L. Stuart, 
Chicago investment banker; Mark W. 
Cresap, president of Hart, Schaffner 
\ Marx; C. V. Whitney, chairman of 
Pan American Airways; Louis 





House of Representatives at 
Washington in 1927, served until 
appointed Director of the Budget 
in 1933. 

He soon clashed with President 
Roosevelt over balancing the 
budget; and quit. He returned to 
business for four years as vice- 
president of the American Cyana- 
mid Corp., then was chosen the 
first United States citizen to head 
Canada’s most famous university. 

Next New Year he will return 
to head America’s fifth largest 
insurance company. Notwith- 


standing his highly-checkered 
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Bos WooprurFF, of Coca-Cola 

CuarLes M. ScHWwaB 

GreorpiE Cowe, Englewood (N. J.) worker 
CuHartes Harpy, of American Car & Foundry 


Puit Waconer, of Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 


Gimbel Jr. Some of these adven- 
turers went solely on business; 
most of them purely for the 
thrill. 

The day will come again— 
sooner, | believe, rather than 
later—when the pioneering blood 
so prevalent in America, the love 
of risk-taking, the appeal of trail- 
blazing, the ambition to achieve 
notably, will again flourish in 
the realms of business, industry, 
finance, exploration, to the un- 
precedented enrichment and pros- 
perity of our currently-repressed 
country. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








largely to blame for rising costs stands 
out clearly from the Bureau’s analysis, 
in the just-issued report for 1938, of 
1929-1938 trends, “ten troubled years 
in department store history.” 

Consumers have been demanding 
greater varieties from which to choose. 
They have bought in smaller quantities 
and more often. Returned merchandise 
has become a real problem. And in the 
past decade’s struggle for business, de- 
partment stores have been offering 
more and more elaborate services, 
which they have found effective in lur- 
ing consumers away from competitors. 

All those demands cost money. 
Other factors, too, have added to the 
department store’s cost of doing busi- 
ness—factors which have raised costs 
in almost every item of expense: Ris- 
ing rents, delivery costs, taxes, wages; 
and decreasing working hours and 
hours during which the store is open 
for business. 

The report suggests still another 
reason, deeply basic but generally over- 
looked, for rising operating ratios: 
Large-scale manufacturing widens the 
gap between producer and consumer, 
inevitably requires more expensive 
marketing. At the same time, depart- 
ment stores have been taking on many 
of the selling functions (and thus the 
selling expenses) formerly performed 
by producers. Department store operat- 
ing costs might be radically lower if 
these newly-assumed selling costs were 
charged to the cost price of merchan- 
dise sold (as they would be if assumed 
by a manufacturer), instead of being 
treated as an operating expense of the 
stores themselves. 


Banks Build Business 


For the first time perhaps, banks are 
striking out for business in a way 
worth watching. In fact, signs are mul- 
tiplying that a new school of banking 
practice is springing up in the U. S. 

Actually, banks are driven to the 
point of becoming innovators. Invest- 
ments are in the dog house, industry is 
making fewer and smaller loans, while 
savings deposits continue to climb. 
Many are slashing interest rates on 
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savings deposits. Indeed, the Chase 
National Bank announces that it will 
soon eliminate interest on savings. 
But to keep afloat is not enough; 
banks must make money, and they are 
instituting new developments and modi- 
fying their lending methods and poli- 
cies to attract new business. 

In the words of K. R. Cravens, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
“bankers are learning that money is 
no different from any other commodity 
in that it must be merchandised.” 

Brightest future among new devel- 
opments is probably in the field of 
consumer credit in the form of per- 
sonal loans, modernization loans and 
the financing of consumer goods on 
either a direct or indirect basis. 

Unquestionably, there is an oppor- 
tunity to increase bank earnings 
through properly-operated small loan 
departments. According to John B. 
Paddi, consumer credit authority, “the 
increasing number of banks extending 
personal loans clearly shows that bank- 
ers are more and more realizing that 


This picture shows how record-keeping has 
been reduced to a minimum at Simonds Saw 
& Steel’s newly-opened windowless plant at 
Fitchburg, Mass. With all stock exposed to 
view and work in progress noted by the line 
foreman on home-made forms (posted on 
the finished stock bins), there is no occasion 
for other production records 





the individual has emerged as a satis. 
factory bank risk. Social and legis. 
lative trends toward stabilization of 
employment and income, moreover, 
will undoubtedly make it possible for 
many more people to qualify for per- 
sonal loan credit. 

Many banks are making an ag. 
gressive bid for automobile loans. In 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, for example, 
banks and installment finance com. 
panies are waging a battle for this 
business. 

Newest wrinkle in the operation of 
personal loan departments is the Van 
Bee Bank System, a service available 
to all banks, which enables any 
“worthy person” needing a personal 
loan, but who cannot offer security 
acceptable to the bank, to rent this 
security in the form of a surety bond 
at an average monthly rate of 27 7/10 
cents per hundred dollars for eighteen 
months. This protection does not cost 
the bank anything; the premium for 
the bond is paid by the borrower. 
What’s more, the borrower is spared 
the embarrassment of getting endorse-° 
ments of his friends or employer. 

While a few banks report that con- 
sumer credit has proved to be a finan- 
cial headache, the results of several 
surveys on small loan banking in the 
U. S. reveal that the only losses so far 
have resulted from unsound operating 
technique. Under the protective wing 
of the newly-formed Bankers Associa- 
tion for Consumer Credit, however, 
banks are side-stepping the pitfalls of 
the personal loan business. They are 
learning the true cost of credit in this 
field, and they are steering clear of 
volume business until they have more 
experience, the proper organization 
and facilities. 

Agricultural programs to help farm- 
ers to make profits and therefore to 
expand on bank credit are proving 
to be astonishingly successful, while 
amortized term loans or term credit 
loans are considered a good source of 
new loan revenue. 

The Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga., has just established a commercial 
factoring department, making available 
to textile mills and others a form of 
financing that is relatively new in 
Southern business. 

Banks which are members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


whose items are collectible at pat 
through the Federal Reserve System, 
will soon issue their own travelers 
checks and money orders under a plan 
just announced by the Secured Nege 
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tiable Instruments, Inc., a New York 
corporation. An outstanding feature of 
these travelers’ checks and money or- 
ders, which are expected to be profit 
builders, is that they will carry the 
name of the banks issuing them. Un- 
der present systems, banks merely act 
as vendors of these instruments, thus 
circulating the name of a large issuer. 

For the first time, moreover, banks 
are humanizing their advertising and 
public relations. They are not. only 
stressing the fact that they are now in 
a position to finance the consumer 
goods of their respective communities: 
They are telling people what to see at 
the world’s fairs and offering them free 
safe deposit boxes for their valuables 
while they’re away. 


Parking Plans 


Retailers faced with the problem of 
heading off business decentralization 
have two reasons to believe that a solu- 
tion is at hand. 

Both are new moves to provide ade- 
quate auto-parking facilities in down- 
town districts. 

In Hollywood, Calif., merchants on 
the main streets have instituted a park- 
ing plan which makes all the down- 
town public parking lots open to cus- 
tomers on a buy-and-park-free basis. 

The plan works in this way: The 
Chamber of Commerce issues stamps 
of a five-cent denomination and sells 
them to merchants two for six and a 
half cents. The merchants give them 
away, two to every customer making a 
purchase of one dollar or more. Cus- 
tomers present the stamps at parking 
lots, get the usual ten-cent one-hour 
parking space for two stamps. Parking 
lot operators redeem the stamps, get 
six cents for every two stamps, or a 
half cent less than the price paid by 
the merchants. The difference pays for 
the printing of the stamps. 

Merchants report that the plan is 
bringing them an increase in business 
that more than justifies the cost of the 
service. While the plan represents a 
rate reduction to parking lot operators, 
it is bringing them volume business. 

In New York City, a parking garage 
in an office building is under construc- 
tion at Rockefeller Plaza. Covering six 
floors, three below ground, it will be 
New York’s first “parking lot” in an 
office building. But signs indicate it 
will not be the last. It is reported that 
the famed Hippodrome will soon be 
tazed and replaced by a group of 
stores with parking decks. 
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Ford Unveils His Tractor 


Wuen Henry Forp recently gave 
the public a glimpse of his new 
tractor, long a deep Ford secret, a 
young onlooker sprang into the 
driver’s seat and gave an unofficial 
demonstration of its simple opera- 
tion (see photograph). 

In recent years, Ford has built 
tractors only in Great Britain. This 
tractor, however, which incorpo- 
rates a new principle for attaching 
the implement to the tractor, is be- 
ginning to roll off production lines 
at River Rouge. Implements as well 
as tractors are being built. 

In this new unit, the implements 
are a unit with the tractor, but may 
be detached and changed in a few 
moments. They are carried, not 
dragged—and the system of hy- 
draulic controls by which they are 
manipulated makes it impossible for 
the front wheels to leave the ground 
regardless of whether the imple- 
ment meets obstructions, whether 
the hill is steep or the ground rough. 
The system automatically controls 
the implement to any desired depth. 
regardless of the irregularities in 
the surface of the land. When an 
obstruction is encountered this hy- 
draulic system causes the front 
wheels to be pressed more firmly 
into the ground and the pressure 
on the rear wheels to be relieved, 
allowing them to spin freely. 

This permits the tractor to be 
unusually light in weight and still 





do all the work on a farm that ani- 
mals do and at far less cost. 

The new system of hydraulic con- 
trols, which makes possible the un- 
usual performances of this unique 
unit, is the design of Harry Fergu- 
son who has been producing similar 
units in Great Britain for three 
years. The new Ford tractor, how- 
ever, incorporates a new front-end 
construction and a multitude of 
other new features as compared with 
the previous Ferguson product. 

Sales and distribution of the new 
tractor will be under direction of 
the Ferguson-Sherman Manufactur- 
ing Corp., with headquarters at 
Dearborn. This organization will 
utilize much of the marketing set- 
up through which Sherman & Shep- 
ard have distributed in the United 
States the British-made Ford trac- 
tor for many years past. Suitably 
located Ford dealers will be given 
an opportunity to sell the new trac- 
tor, operating under a Ferguson- 
Sherman contract entirely separate 
from their Ford automobile agency 
contract. 

The list price of the new tractor 
is $585 f.o.b., while the new Fergu- 
son 14-inch two-bottom plow units 
will be $85. Other unit tools are 
available as well. 

Both Ford and Ferguson see in 
the new tractor the means of mak- 
ing farming interesting and profit- 


able. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS— 


Favorable Possibilities 


Outweigh the Unfavorable 


THE SECOND HALF of the year has be- 
gun fairly encouragingly. 

The public demonstrate that they 
are in a mood to buy at least nor- 
mally. 

Principal agricultural commodities, 
although somewhat irregular, have not 
given still further ground. Almost all 
of them look quite low enough. 

Ditto stocks. 

Re-employment has been making 
some headway. The idle total has been 
brought below 10,000,000. 

Some industries are going ahead; 
others aren’t. But the national trend 
is modestly in the right direction. 

Our railroads are at last doing some- 
what better financially, despite the fail- 
ure of the Government to accord them 
any worthwhile support. 

The utility industry, notwithstand- 
ing terrific taxes and political uncer- 
tainty, is making a creditable record. 

Building, thanks largely to govern- 
mental financial assistance, is gradual- 
ly, but not spectacularly, expanding. 
Even heavy construction last month 
ran 18% ahead of a year ago. 

Politics. continue to distract the 
minds of business men. 

That foreign tension has retarded 
economic recovery here cannot be 
questioned. Two acute situations lately 
have incited alarm. 

Japan’s defiant attitude has prodded 
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Britain into indignation. The Japs 
have made it abundantly clear to the 
whole world that they regard China 
as having become a vassal State, that 
they are determined to arrogate to 
themselves the right to violate every 
Chinese treaty with other Powers, that 
the Occident shall be shut out of the 
Orient. 

Although relatively little is heard of 
it, quite a war is being waged between 
Japan and Russia on the far-off Mon- 
golian border. This could easily flare 
into a major war. 

Britain has adopted a firm stand 
against abrogation of its rights in 
China by Japan. Our own Government 
has issued repeated paper protests 
against Japan’s highhanded attitude 
toward American interests in China. 
But it is universally assumed that 
Washington will not institute any ef- 
fective measures. Nevertheless, the on- 
goings in the Orient are a_ potently 
disturbing international influence. 

Europe still is a rumbling volcano. 
regarded as liable to erupt most vio- 
lently at any moment. Britain has 
ceased truckling to Hitler. She and 
France have declared in the clearest 
tones that any further aggression by 
Germany will start war. 

My own humble, opinion is that 
neither Hitler nor Mussolini is anxious 


to unleash another World War. They 


played daring poker while satisfied 
that they would not be “called.” To. 
day they have every reason to fear 
that further bluffing will not overawe 
Britain, France, Poland. 

While I do not look for a conflagra- 
tion, events may shape up very differ- 
ently. It is this possibility, this men- 
ace, which has retarded economic re- 
covery in our own country. And very 
naturally so. 

Business has every reason to be fa- 
vorably impressed by political happen- 
ings at home. 

Congress has thrown down the 
gauntlet to President Roosevelt. His 
will is no longer law. The legislative 
arm of the Government has thrown off 
its palsy. It is again functioning as 
prescribed by the Constitution. 


This is important in itself. What has’ 


inspired Congress to re-assert its in- 
dependence is of infinitely greater im- 
portance. Legislators are responding to 
the will of their constituents. This is 
the most encouraging, far-reaching, 
fundamental change of all. It means 
that autocracy, that dictatorship is 
doomed, that Americanism is re-assert- 
ing itself, that Roosevelt is no longer 
in the position of a schoolmaster able 
to impose his every whim on legislative 
schoolboys, rubber-stampers. 

The latest authoritative national 
answer to the question, “If President 
Roosevelt runs for a third term on the 
Democratic ticket against Thomas E. 
Dewey on the Republican ticket, which 
one would you prefer?” was 52% for 
Dewey, against 48% for Roosevelt, 
while New York State voters responded 
57% for Dewey. and 43% for Roose- 
velt. 

My own guess is that, the moment 
the shadow of Roosevelt passes from 
the Presidential-political scene, a new 
era of confidence and prosperity will 
vigorously set in. 

I do not look for the traditional 
Summer slump. Rather is moderate 
betterment likely during the current 
quarter. It may or may not be signif- 
cant that railway authorities figure on 
close to a 10% rise in freight carload- 
ings in the third quarter of this year 
over last year. 

I regard the better grades of stocks 
as on a low rather than a high level 
and as more likely to go substantially 
higher than substantially lower—pro- 
vided war doesn’t interfere. 

Men of affairs, however, cannot be 
blamed for sidetracking gratuitous 
risks until the political skies abroad 
and at home become less cloudy. 
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Strongest Type of Chassis 
Frame. The Dodge 1'-ton 
frame illustrated has an extra 
X-member stiffener that helps 
Prevent weaving and prolongs 
body life. All Dodge chassis 
frames are rigidly braced, and 
made of high-strength steel that 
tests 42,000 Ibs. per sq. in. mini- 
mum elastic unit. 


Amola Steel in Vi- 

Units. Generally 
acknowledged the 
greatest metallurgi- 
cal advance in years. 
Combines hardness 
and toughness far ir 
excess of ordinary 
truck steels. Gives 
you new shock-re- 
Sistant strength in 
Springs, super-tough- 
ness in Dodge Truck 
axle shafts, 
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Dodge Axles are en- 
gineered to cut main- 
tenance expense. Most 
accessible design-—entire 
differential assembly 
on any 1%, 2, or 3-ton 
Dodge can be removed 
without even jacking up 
the wheels. Tapered 
roller bearings through- 
out for long life. 1-piece 
housings for strength. 


ERE'S the way to pick the best 
truck for tough jobs! Put all 
three lowest-priced trucks side by 
side, and check the features that 
mean most to you. You’ll be amazed 
the way one truck stands out head 
and shoulders above the rest! 

The new 1939 Dodge simply can’t 
be matched for durable, rugged con- 
struction. It’s built for hard work. 
Sturdier throughout—Dodge truck 
engineering provides extra strength 
wherever needed to keep you out of 
trouble. Longer-lived— Dodge 
uses finer steels, large-capacity 
bearings, husky parts. Powerful— 


1 O10 1T-ACTUALLY 
LINED UP ALL 3 OF 
THE LOWEST PRICED 
TRUCKS AND THE 
NEW DODGE IS THE 
GREATEST TRUCK 
SEVER OWNED 


ROBERT E. YOUNG 
3633 S. Wentworth Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dodge engineering fits each truck 
with an engine especially designed 
for the capacity it must handle. This 
means brilliant performance with 
maximum gas and oil economy. 

The cabs on new Dodge trucks 
are the talk of drivers all over 
America for their roomy comfort 
and perfect 2-way ventilation. And 
Dodges are the only trucks at 
any price that give you complete 
Bonderizing (rust-proofing) on all 
sheet metal, fenders, aprons, run- 
ning boards, hoods, cabs and bodies, 
to preserve the enamel and save 
you refinishing expense. 


COMPLETE LINE—%-TON to 3-TON—Priced right down where truck prices begin! 


\939 
DEPENDABLE 


\9\4 


poD 
DODGE CARS 


GE TRUCKS 


COMPARE PRICES 
You'll find Dodge, with ali its 
extra quality, priced with the 
lowest. 
1%-ton, 133” w. b. Standard 
Dodge Chassis, including 
Federal taxes and standard 
equipment. Dual wheels, 
transportation, state and 
local taxes (if $ 
any),extra... 
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INVENTIONS 





Low-Cost Efficiency 


Here’s something that will interest 
any concern doing business on the in- 
stallment plan—and that includes a 
lot of people. It is a low-cost machine 
for receipting and posting payments, 
right at the cashier’s window, with 
greater speed and ease of operation as 
well as greater accuracy. 

In a single operation the cashier 
can post the amount of cash received 
on the customer’s receipt book and the 
ledger record, extend the new balance 
and obtain a detailed audit journal. 
And all this in a few seconds on a 
machine taking up little more desk 
space than a letterhead. 

The amount entered on the machine 
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Rubber Clutch—Speedy Bookkeeping 


News of New Products, Materials 


is unchangeable until the book receipt 
and ledger have received the original 
print. This, of course, assures agree- 
ment between the company’s and the 
customer's record. 

Just for good measure, the machine 
can also be used for adding and sub- 
tracting. (1-715) 


Tire Inspires Clutch 


Observation of what happens to an 
automobile tire when brakes are ap- 
plied has led to the development of a 
new type of mechanical clutch, made 
of rubber, which offers unusual ad- 
vantages in industry. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
new clutch compares favorably with 


Advertisement 


A Business Machine 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 












the conventional type because it is. 













| 
lighter in weight and simpler in con- : 
struction (only three or four moving wl 
parts). It lasts longer, too, because. 
it adjusts itself to the conditions under te 
which it must operate, and suffers no th 
wear from mis-alignment. And it is m 
given special treatment to prevent dis. ré 
integration by oil fumes. or 
Since installations in marine engines to 
and oil-well rigs have been successfully th 
operated for months under test, a com- ec 
plete line of new clutches is being de. dt 
veloped for industrial purposes—ma- ar 
chine tools, conveyors, diesel electric m 
generators, etc. (2-715) sa 
el 





Coat Your Racks 


For coating plating racks of all de- 
scriptions there is a new material 
which the makers claim will not be 





















affected by boiling cleaners or by plat. . 
ing solutions in general use (including if 
chromium) ; will not blister or crack: wi 
and which contains no _ ingredients 
harmful to any plating bath. om 
Racks are dipped in the solution; Tk 
and each coat is force-dried at a tem- e 
perature of 200 degrees F. (Usually ~ 
ten coats are applied.) The durability “ 
and long life of the coating make the i : 
cost of coating racks used in continv- “a 
ous operations extremely low. fla 
Many companies are installing their ws 
own dipping facilities. But others the 
which don’t have a large enough pa 
number of racks to justify this won't wi 
have to forego the advantages offered. ne 





They can arrange through the manv- 
facturers to have the dipping done for 
them. (3-715) 



























Two Building Notes the 

“Custom built” prefabricated steel = 
buildings for commercial and indus- wh 
trial use—service stations, lunchrooms. ne\ 
wash and locker rooms for large in- fla 
dustrial plants, etc.—have just been ( 
announced. din 

The buildings are made from pre: a 
fabricated standard units, easily and ody 
quickly assembled. But the customer Th 
gets just the kind of building he few 
wants. And if the occasion should ligk 
arise the parts can even be removed. 
reassembled and rearranged, with or and 
without additional units. This gives = 
practically 100% salvage. (4-715) ™ 

A new process for manufacturing Rea 
plywood is also important news for BR ‘or! 
builders. : a 

It is claimed that the process not shee 
only effects a saving in wood, but also num 
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produces a plywood panel of higher 
grade, lower moisture content, greater 
uniformity and better finishing quality. 
Four innovations in manufacturing 
technique were required to accomplish 
these results. First was the develop- 
ment of a mastic glue of a rubbery, 
rather than liquid, consistency; sec- 
ond, a high-speed differential hot press, 
to reduce lost time to a minimum; 
third, new press loading and unloading 
equipment that keeps the press in pro- 
duction a large percentage of the time; 
and fourth, an assembly press that 
makes possible the continuous, time- 
saving laying-up of the assemblies and 
eliminates waste of wood. (5-715) 


Cordless Blinds 


Offices, stores and homes will all be 
able to cut down the outlay for main- 
tenance and cleaning of venetian blinds 
if they invest in a new cordless type 
with removable slats. 

The slats can be removed one by one, 
or all in a bundle, for easy cleaning. 
The tapes, too, are removable, so that 
you can either clean them or substi- 
tute tapes of a different color. A trig- 
ger clutch is used to raise and lower 
the blinds, without cords. Side guides 
keep the blinds from swaying and 
flapping. And all the operating parts 
are hidden away behind a cornice at 
the top and in the side guides. The 
cordless slats are stronger than those 
with holes for cords to pass through, 
we are told. (6-715) 


Portable Electric Light Plant 


If you have ever been caught with 
the battery in your flashlight exhausted 
just when you needed it most—and 
who hasn’t?—you will welcome the 
news of a new spring-operated electric 
flashlight that generates its own light. 

Concealed in the aluminum case is 
a spring motor which drives a high- 
powered little generator to produce 
a steady beam of light at all times. 
The user merely gives a spring wind a 
few turns, presses a button, and has a 
light immediately. 

It’s safe to use it in all atmospheres 
and dangerous locations, for there is 
no exposed spark or contact that might 
ignite fumes or vapors. (7-715) 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 




















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1939 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 
a | 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

ES EE et ne 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 


$ 824,543,860.39 
1,732,922.74 
octal 626,450,839.47 
56,106,026.61 
80,524,734.46 
76,084,944.00 
488,144,877.68 
8,798,219.46 
12,472,688.93 
SS 3,735,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


EP Nr ea 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances... ... 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... 





(Including Paris Office) ...................... 8,000,000.00 
osha on aici bie ele dimadetdd ewan ees 44,705,142.35 
NN 5 cos ov oa wo. a's aid dened aelc'elee 6 656,100.68 
I aN era Bea aa aaah eld aden 818,434.39 

I oR ee Bard Mas SS are a ale as $2,232,773,791.16 
LIABILITIES 
en Ne tars aio elt sla ine x a0 oni Cae exw aasier $2,062,823 ,358.98 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ... $32,822,478.75 
17,025,647.81 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.. 15,796,830.94 


Items in Transit with Branches.................... 1,856,785.92 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 4,000,616.11 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... 5,797,196.00 


Ti ia latore Ma viele oe ere on ok wie Wiehe aed 3,100,000.00 
MI oe lenin ste.slate se siinwmwe dal $77,500,000.00 
Eo eae horas via. evata nigra ial eels 47,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits.................. 13,670,186.34 138,170,186.34 


PNT sho, aia cise Seaieim wae wee Mea sc eie ee $2,232,773,791.16 











Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 24, 1939. 


$57,860,537.72 of United States Government Obligations and $25,611,710.69 of other 
securities are deposited to secure $58,647,977.05 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Tides of Industry 


THE MONTH of June has been characterized by advances in all the important 
barometers of industrial activity, in spite of seasonal expectations to the con- 
trary. Gains were still being registered by most of them as the month closed. 
The latest Pictograph, too, registers widespread general improvement over 1938. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


o 


The moderate drop in automobile 
production that took place in the week 
ending June 30 was not enough to off- 
set the rising trend brought about by 
the series of contra-seasonal advances 
which set in earlier in the month. But 
it undoubtedly marks the beginning of 
the decline which accompanies the 
change-over to new model production. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 
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The Fourth of July week-end holi- 
day, and the resultant short work 
week, have reversed the long contra- 
seasonal upward trend. Indications are. 
however, that production figures will 
soon be favorably affected by orders 
from automobile concerns covering re- 
quirements for 1940 models. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 


The chart of electric power output 
is at the highest level since early Feb- 
ruary. 


Check Payments 
Outside N.Y. City 


Billions of dollars 















































The average of check payments for 
the past four weeks has further in- 
creased the gain over last year. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 


400! / 


Increases in grain, livestock, forest 
products, ore and coke loadings main- 


tained the upward trend in carload- 
ings. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 


ne 





1936 


1938 | 
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1939 
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Prices of finished products have been steady for the past five weeks. The rise 
in the raw materials index was largely due to an advance in agricultural com- 


modities. (1926—100) 





1 WISH OUR MEN 
HAD SOME PLACE 
TO BORROW FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


Where your 
employees can 
get cash loans 


When misfortune comes to a wage earner— 
an accident or a long illness in the family, 
for instance—his savings are usually soon 
exhausted. Then he’s likely to come to you 
for a loan. You want to help him, if you can. 
But your directors may properly feel that 


the company can’t act as family banker to 
all your employees. 


Cash credit for workers 


Where, then, are your workers to borrow? 
From a bank? Banks require collateral 
which wage earners don’t often own, or co- 
makers whom they can’t readily get. From 
their friends? Their friends’ incomes are as 
limited as their own. 

To make loans to those without bank 
credit is the job of Household Finance. 
From Household the responsible worker can 
borrow from $20 to $300 on a business basis 
and at reasonable cost. Repayment is made 
in 10 to 20 small monthly installments. Last 
year the Household plan helped more than 
600,000 men and women. 


More for their dollars 
Household Finance renders another impor- 
tant service to wage earners. Household’s 
educational program on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship shows families 
how to save on daily necessities —how to get 
more from their incomes. Hundreds of 
schools and colleges use Household’s help- 
ful publications as texts. 

The coupon will bring you, without obliga- 
tion, further information about Household 
service and how it can help your employees. 
Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
’* Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretch- 
ing Your Dollar”’ at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-7 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
Name 
Address 
City 
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The Last Swallow 
proves more than 


the First 





“TI notice you always insist on 
CanaDA Dry’s Sparkling 
Water.” 


“Yes, a fine drink deserves 
good support.” 











The first sip of a tall drink 

made with any sort of club 
soda wil! have a certain zing and zest. 
But what of the /ast mouthful, way down 
there amongst the ice? 


( 2 Try Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water and find out how good 


club soda can be.. 


. how it’s possible to 
get the same zest out of the last swal- 
low that you expect from the first sip. 


aay Here is the perfect club soda, 


that rounds out the flavor of 

| fine liquor, and keeps it at 

par, no matter how long you 
dawdle over your drink! The exclusive 
Pin-point carbonation by which Spar- 
kling Canada Dry Water acquires mil- 
lions of smaller bubbles, means a sparkle 
and tang that stays for 24 hours in an 
opened bottle! 
FOR YOUR PLEASURE—The restaurant, bar 
or hotel management displaying this sign 


is thinking of your pleasure, de- 
serves your patronage. 


( WE SERVE 

j Spa yrkling 

' CANADA DRY | 
\ WATER 


| an 
— 


THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 
G 
Champagne SPARKLE 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


W hat are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if 
you will write me enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Interest Payments 


During the depression many persons 
in receipt of taxable income permitted 
their properties to be foreclosed. Many 
homes, as well as business properties. 
were lost under such circumstances. 

Debtors, losing property in this way. 
seldom took income-tax deductions 
for unpaid interest up to the date of 
the foreclosure—it being generally 
considered that such claims were un- 
tenable for the very good reason that 
the interest was not paid. 

But the interest was paid, says the 
Board of Tax Appeals in a recent de- 
cision, if the creditor bid in the prop- 
erty for the debt, plus the accrued in- 
terest, as most creditors did. There- 
fore, the Board reasons, the interest 
was paid with the property value. 

Example: $10,000 residence is 
foreclosed for an unpaid mortgage of 
$5,000, plus $600 interest. The cred- 
itor bids $5,600 at the foreclosure, 
plus foreclosure costs. The owner 
(debtor) has a proper claim for a 
$600 interest-paid deduction. 

Debtors who, in past years, never 
took this deduction should file the 
necessary claims for refund, and 
debtors who had such transactions 
during the current year should take 
the deduction when filing current tax 
returns. 


Deductible Losses 


During the past few years many 
thousands of mortgages have been re- 
financed by the Government through 
an exchange of Home Owners Loan 
Bonds, or bonds of other Federal 


agencies. Frequently the mortgagee 
has had a loss on these exchanges— 
as, for example, when a $10,000 
HOLC kond is exchanged for a 
$15,000 mortgage certificate. 

The Treasury Department has con- 
sistently ruled that such losses (in the 
above case, $5,000) are capital losses, 
hence not always fully deductible since 
they are limited by the percentage ap- 
plicable to the holding period, or to 
$2,000 plus capital gains. 

However, in a recent case, the Board 
of Tax Appeals reversed the Treasury’s 
view. The Board held that such a re. 
financing operation is not a capital 
transaction, but a repayment of a debt. 
Thus the full amount of the loss may 


be deducted by the mortgagee as a 
bad debt. 


Taxpayers’ Forum 


I am the lessee of the premises in 
which I reside. The lessor made cer- 
tain improvements on the property 
and, as a result thereof, I had the 
water and sewer pipes changed. Is it 
correct for me to deduct this expense? 


—L,. R. 
No. 


Are payments by a trustee to 4 
decedent’s widow and daughter classi- 
fied as annuities?—R. E. 

Yes. They are annuities and are not 
deductible from trust income. 


We sold our residence at a loss. Is 
this loss deductible for income-tax pur- 
poses ?—H. H. 

No. 


Is stock, carrying the right to sub- 
scribe in a reorganization, regarded as 
worthless ?—H. K. 

No. While liquidation would have 
wiped out the stockholders, they had 
in this case the right to purchase # 
$7.50 per share new stock in the re 
organized company, a right the public 
did not have. 
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How to Sell Today 


(Continued from page 15) 








your line of business and you won’t 
have to worry about getting orders.” 

Salesman Number Four: “Every- 
body is in business to make money. 
So I take every opportunity to show 
my customers how to save money or 
make more money. When I show a 
customer how to reduce his costs or 
make more sales, he naturally recipro- 
cates by buying from me. I sell myself 
as a partner of each customer and let 
him know that my job is to help him 
make more money.” 

Salesman Number Five: “Sell your- 
self by being a human being with your 
customers. Don’t be just a machine 
talking business all the time. Forget 
business occasionally and just be a 
nice human. Of course, you've got to 
know your business and sell your 
products, but this is secondary if your 
customer really likes you as a human 
being.” 

Salesman Number Six: “Sell your- 
self by being different from competing 
salesmen. If ten salesmen are calling 
on one of your customers or prospects, 
you've got one chance in ten to get the 
business unless in some way you stand 
out from the other nine men. No cus- 
tomer will split his business in ten 
ways, so you may not get even 10% 
unless you’re somehow different from 
the bunch. 

“How be different? Well, there are 
various ways. But I specialize by al- 
ways trying to suggest new ideas. If 
such ideas help customers get more 
business, so much the better. I’m al- 
ways on the lookout for new ideas, 
new merchandise, new advertising 
angles, new sales leads or anything 
else that’s new even though it’s not in 
my line of products. Customers like to 
see such salesmen because they want 
ideas. And if a salesman supplies the 
ideas, hell get the orders without ask- 
ing for them.” 

Salesman Number Seven: “Special- 
ize in service, build a reputation for 
it, and you'll get the orders. In today’s 
business many companies buy hand- 
to-mouth. This gives a salesman a 
chance to be a super-service man. A 
customer needing merchandise doesn’t 
want alibis as to why he can’t get it, 
but he does appreciate the man who 
delivers the goods. I’ll make every 
effort and even lose money on an order 
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if by so doing I can satisfy a cus- 
tomer or prospect. Just become known 
as the super-service man.” 








Do You Know That— 


In short, what all these salesmen 


say is: 


“Sell yourself so that your custom- 
ers want to buy from you.” 
They have recognized the keener 


The cost to all nations of the World 
War is placed at $337,000,000,000, 
only $8,000,000,000 less than the total 
national income of the U. S. from 1933 
through 1938. (Peaceways, Inc.) 


competition and discovered ways to 


beat it. 


They have discarded old selling 
maxims and adopted new rules. 

And their record of sales proves 
that this is effective technique under 


present conditions. 


The assessed value of property sub- 
ject to general and selective taxes in 
the U. S. in 1937 was $139,005,744.- 
000, compared with $163,317,104,000 
in 1932, a decline of 14.9%. (Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 











| LAUGHED AND SAID... 


OFFICE MANAGER 

“We've practically 

£ } eliminated overtime 

oF since we put Acousti- 

\s) Celotex on our office 
ceilings.” 

STENOGRAPHER 


"I feel more at ease f 
and do better work.” 





PERSONNEL MANAGER 


“And we've reduced 
employee turnover 
more than 30%.” 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
SAYS "Mush" TO NOISE 


owe 


















AND ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
ts 


PAIMTABLE PERMANENT : uable booklet “NOISE” and your magazine “QUIET : 
Acousti- ELOTEX : FORUM. ' 
Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products Lo ee eS ee eee Oy 
CALICEL © CALISTONE © ABSORBEX © VIBRAFRAM - AR a ie ln r 





Sales Distributors Throughout the World 














“BUT NOW I KNOW 
THAT THE COMFORT PROVIDED BY 


PAIRTAGLE 


COuUSTI- 


TRAOG MARK REGISTERED 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


@ © PATENT Ornce 


SAVES US MONEY EVERY MONTH” 


T’S A NATURAL THING to discount the cost of noise. 
Many businessmen who have literally “grown up” 
with the discomforts of irritating office clatter, accept it 
as the normal thing, without stopping to count its cost. Yet 
it is now a known fact, that where office noise is hushed by 
Acousti-Celotex, startling operating savings can be made. 
Noise disturbs, noise distracts and noise interrupts. 
**Noise Nerves’? rob office workers of efficiency — cause 
costly mistakes, errors and loss of time. That’s why the 
comforts of quiet, provided by Acousti-Celotex, quickly 
show in dollar savings! 


Records prove that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile applied 
to ceilings can cut office errors as much as 39 %—typing 
mistakes 25%—that employee absences can be noticeably 
reduced. So if you suspect that noise—the clatter of type- 
writers, office machines, telephones, etc.—is taking toll 
in your office, investigate the actual low cost of modern 
noise-control. 

Get a FREE Noise Survey of your office from the world’s 
most experienced acoustical organization. Learn how 
clamor and din can be effectively hushed—how Acousti- 
Celotex fibre tile can be applied right over present ceilings 
without interrupting office routine. Mail the coupon now! 

The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying an acous- 


tical product marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is pro- 
tected as a trade-mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement. 


ee ee eee ee 

y THE CELOTEX CORPORATION F 7-15-39 8 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IH. ] 

q Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see me about : 
a FREE Noise Survey of my offices. Also send your val- 
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A splendid resort hotel for all the 
family -- located on a 200-acre pine 
wooded crest overlooking Franconia 
Notch-- loveliest view in New England. 


A COMPLETE SUMMER ESTATE 






Every facility for complete summer 
vacations -- sports, social program, 
excellent cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief from hay 
fever. Restricted clientele assures 
congenial companions for balmy 
days and cool, mountain nights. 





PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
RIDING STABLES: TENNIS 
STOCKED TROUT POND: 
SWIMMING-CANOEING ‘ETC 


SEASON: 
JULY 1, to OCT. 

Write for Booklet, or reservations to 
NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mgr. 








































STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
CRUISE BOOKINGS 
AIR TICKETS 


All Lines « At No Extra Cost 













Up-to-date information on 
rates, schedules, hotels for 
all parts of the world. Call, 


write or phone... 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


65 Broadway, New York 


or : 
Any American Express Office 




















American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds 








x 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 
July 7th, 1939. 
TS Board of Directors on July Sth, 1939 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.62 
r share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumu- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable on the 15th day of August, 1939 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 28th day of July, 1939. Checks 


will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE STOCK MARKET has reached a 
point of apparent equilibrium from 
which it is likely to move decisively in 
one direction or the other in the near 
future. And the writer must admit that 
he has an uneasy feeling that the re- 
cent trend of dealings has not com- 
pletely backed up the deduction that 
the market has been in a period of 
accumulation. 

An “uneasy feeling” is what an ex- 
perienced speculator calls a “hunch,” 
and usually such persons have learned 
not to disregard such inward warnings. 
The course of prices has fulfilled our 
expectations, as outlined in the July 1 
“Outlook,” the Dow-Jones industrial 
average having declined to around 130. 
At this writing (July 7) there has been 
a swift rebound to around 134, peter- 
ing out in dullness. 

Distrust of the market’s action may 
perhaps be tracked down on two 
counts. In the first place, the writer 
had expected the 130 level to mark a 
turning point from which the uptrend 
from the early April low would be re- 
sumed in due time. The premature re- 
bound from that level leaves the feeling 
of an inconclusive test. In the second 
place, business is apparently so much 
better than the market gives it credit 
for that it may be the part of wisdom 
to reappraise the business outlook in 
the light of the market’s action. 

The turn-about at the 130 level hav- 
ing been inconclusive, the too hasty 
rally has now laid the market open to 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES INDUSTRIALS 
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the danger of a dip which will precipi- § ™& 
tate a retesting of the early April lows, B ''Y. 
with final results of such testing rather” 
doubtful. Therefore, the writer would f§ !@’ 
advise those who have been cautiously § °" 
accumulating stocks for a long pull tof ‘ll 
place protective stop-loss orders, or tof} 
set “mental stops,” not far under the ff ‘P° 
lows of June 30. —- 

Looking to outside reasons for they 4im 
market’s unsatisfactory action, thej"® 
foreign situation, either in Europe or§ ‘ 
the Far East, might take a turn result- by 
ing in renewed alarm. At home, mean- fj 
while, confidence has not been helped the 
by recent developments. & 

Summing up from the near-term '° 
viewpoint: The market’s over-anxious§ 
rebound from the 130 level suggests thin 
that a real testing of the 128-130 sup- sho 
port area may find it lacking in real? 
strength. I would sell following any dip | 
below 128, in the belief that such ac- will 


tion would signal a resumption of the 
decline from the highs of last Novem- 
ber. Such a movement would threaten 
the early April low, around 121, and 
if unchecked at that point, could carry 
the average down to 101-102, or close 
to its March 31, 1938, low. This advice 
is precautionary, and the market may 
nullify it by holding above the danger 
point. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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BRIEFLY. the 
factors are: 

1. There is an enormous potential 
demand for goods of all kinds—per- 
haps greater than at any other time 
since the Civil War. 

2. America has an enormous supply 
of idle funds, at ridiculously low rates, 
awaiting opportunity to go to work. 

3. Before the New Deal, the above 
conditions invariably meant a great 
period of prosperity would be ushered 
in. 

4. Natural forces have not been per- 
mitted to exert themselves because of 
restrictive and punitive New Deal 
measures which have pushed the coun- 
try steadily toward a totalitarian state. 

5. Threats of major war abroad 
have been a deterrent factor. Nobody 
can be sure just what events would 
follow an outbreak. 

6. The New Deal alone has been re- 
sponsible for 90% of our depressed 
condition, for the continuance of un- 
diminished unemployment, with busi- 
ness dislocated and over-regulated. 

7. We need a return to government 
by laws, not a government by bureaus 
and commissions authorized to make 
their own regulations. 

8. The country cannot stand four 
more years of New Deal regulation. 

9. Therefore, my opinion is, if you 
think Roosevelt will win again, you 
should sell all your securities—and 
perhaps retire to existence on a farm. 

My own feeling is that Roosevelt 
will not be re-elected. 

This column deals with investment 
pointers. I dislike to bring politics into 
the picture; but surely readers under- 
stand the effect on securities of present 
Government policies. Hence, it is nec- 
essary to pay attention to them. 

War rumors are again rife. I desire 
'o repeat remarks in previous articles 
—that if war breaks out, there will 
probably be a decided break in the 
bond market (hence my advice to stick 
chiefly to short-term issues) and much 
nsettlement (perhaps severe) in the 
stock market. After the country re- 
‘overs its bearings, a war demand for 





important investment 



































10 Stocks for War Hedge 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


commodities and articles of various 
kinds is sure to spring up. Therefore, 
stocks more or less despised today 
might become the leaders. I repeat my 
favorites under such conditions: 





Mack Trucks 


Anaconda Copper 
Savage Arms 


American Woolen 


Atlantic, Gulf & pfd. 
W. IL. Steamship American Hide & 
Cuban-Atlantic Sugar _—_ Leather pfd. 


South Porto Rico 
Sugar 


Crucible Steel 

New York Central 
These stocks should do far better 

than the average during war. Im- 

portant commodities should also be 

bought in case of war. 

—July 7, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Neu YWowke accommodations 


will be at a premium. Why not 
take a suite for the summer at 
the Sherry Netherland, on the 
direct route to the FAIR and 
convenient to all business and 
social New York. 

Handsomely decorated suites 
at surprisingly moderate rates 
for a day, a week, a month or 
all summer. 
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The nation’s largest military preparatory school, with 
two complete school plants to which have been made 
recent additions costing more than $300,000.00. Fall 





and Spring in the invigorating climate of Blue Ridge 
Mountains; Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 


Varied activities. Aviation, 
golf, two gymnasiums, 
tiled swimming pool, 
tennis, completely 
equipped recreation 
rooms. Latest sound 
picture equipment. 250 
acre campus. Indi- 
vidual attention of 
faculty who live in 
same buildings and eat 
at same tables with 
cadets. Separate Junior 


MONTHS IN BLUE 
RIDGE MOUNTAINS 





mid-winter ocean sports, 
School. The economy, 
record of achievement, 
and GUARANTEE of 
progress at Riverside 
appeal to parents. 
$1044 covers every pos- 
sible expense. For 
catalogue, address 


General Sandy Beaver, 


President, Box F. 
Gainesville, Ga. 


WINTER MONTHS 
IN FLORIDA 
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Raleighs 
of the Road 


(Continued from page 17) 








ty meeting” she finds. She glances 
through a card file and looks up smil- 
ing. 

“Our employees will have seven new 
babies in the next six months,” she 
says. “That means seven stork show- 
ers. I keep birthdays of all wives and 
children here, and never forget them. 
We're like a big family. But,” she raps 
her desk, “when a driver’s reckless or 
impolite, I call him and his wife, and 
I talk turkey to them! And when they 
get home, his wife goes over him 
again. The girls co-operate wonder- 
fully.” 

Ask an employee what she means by 
“talking turkey,” and he lifts both 
hands, mutters “Gosh” and _ walks 
away. 

But the men know that in emergen- 
cies, like the time last Winter when 
seven had grippe, Mrs. White climbs 
into a truck and “pulls a run” with 


FORBES 


the best of them, drives fast and safe- 
ly. They know, too, that if they miss 
a delivery or pick-up, it is she who 
rushes out by airplane next morning 
to correct the mistake. 

Routes are divided into three dis- 
tricts, with a captain in charge of 
each. On a board in the garage hang 
twenty plyboard tags, each whittled 
into the shape of a truck, with an em- 
ployee’s number on each. If a driver 
violates a safety rule, his captain must 
turn his tag upside-down for three 
days, a disgrace to the whole district. 
At year’s end, the group with the best 
record wins a cup. 

They drive one-and-one-half-ton 
trucks specially insulated due to the 
explosive danger of films. Gasoline 
tanks are built inside, and no driver 
smokes on duty. Nor drinks before go- 
ing out. 

In two years, Mrs. White’s trucks 
have been involved in two minor ac- 
cidents. One was standing at an inter- 
section in Terre Haute, waiting for a 
traffic light to change, when a woman 
driver, hurrying up behind, slammed 
into it. The other was on a long, 
straight stretch of country road when 
the film truckman saw a car weaving 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


@Q 
TRUST COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 


CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1939 
ASSETS 


a and Due from Banks..... 
. S. Government Obligations, 


ga 
Bankers’ far 
State and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Investments. . 


Loans and Discounts..... 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Credits Granted on Acceptances... 


Other Assets 


se wl Stock 
Surplu eee 
U ndivided Profits 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1939....... 


Reserves, Taxes, Interest, 


Acceptances Outstanding......... 
(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 


Other Liabilities 


Direct 


Acceptances and Call Loans 


$289,438,341.36 
and Fully 
185,784,002.65 
46,465,037.80 
40,102,513.00 
45,046,886.69 
111,384,293.17 
1.00 
5,304,035.50 
2,514,145.55 
7 ,208,664.74 
3,236,903.24 


$736,484,824.70 


LIABILITIES 


$20.000,000.00 
50,000 ,000.00 
6,010,854.58  $ 76,010,854.58 
900.000.00 
2,186,304.05 
$11,703,820.98 
2,536,449.95 9,167,371.03 


1,393,379.22 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 


Outstanding $13,206,682.52) 


Uv. 3S. 


646,826,915.82 


$736,484,824.70 


Government Obligations and other securities carried 


at $20,326,094.08 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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toward him. He dimmed his lights 
drove off the pavement to the edge of 
the ditch and halted. Undaunted, the 
approaching driver crossed the high. 
way and a grassplot and hit the truck 
in the side. Neither accident caused 
any injury or serious damage; bu 
both Mrs. White’s drivers were repri. 
manded when they got back. 

“It’s their business to avoid trouble,” 
she insists. “The roads are full of fook, 
My boys must be quick enough and 
smart enough to keep out of their 
way.” 






















One Way to 
Share the Load 


(Continued from page 14) 




















his automobile that he had to stop 
every few miles and bail it out. 

When you pause to analyze the 
things that are going on in McCormick 
& Co., you have to recognize that th 
most remarkable aspect of the enter. 
prise is that these radically different 
management ideas have come from : 
man who more or less inherited his 
job. 

Perhaps it was because the olf 
gentleman kept him working with the 
strong-back gang so long; more prob- 
ably it was inherent in the character 
of the man. But whatever the origin. 
Charlie McCormick brought to his new 
job in 1932 an odd combination of 
attitudes. Personally, he was then and 
still is essentially humble in his ap 
proach to his job. At the same time, 
his humility also embraced what his 
predecessor had done. Lacking any 
feeling that he himself knew ail th 
answers, he felt equally sure that neith 
er had his uncle known them. There 
fore. he saw plenty of room for doin 
things better, if only he could enlis 
the assistance of the folks dow 
through the organization. 

It was not an overnight achievemell. 
A lot of the old-timers had been # 
thoroughly licked by a lifetime o 
dictation that they never did begin 
spark with independent thinking. Bu 
an astonishingly large proportion @ 
the total force had been incubatinf 
pet ideas that they urgently wanlel 
to get tried out. They rushed to tk 
Junior and Factory Board membes 
with these, presently dozens of ne 
enterprises were going forward wit 
the top management’s blessing. Ths 
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has been the steady condition of the 
place ever since. 

Everywhere you look, there is some- 
thing unorthodox. On the office floor 
you are met by a reception clerk who 
really welcomes you—which does not 
mean that she tries unsuccessfully to 
welcome you, nor that she goes through 
the motions without really meaning 
them. No, she welcomes you. She leads 
you into an attractive waiting room 
built in the form of an old English tea 
house. If you have to wait long, an- 
other young lady appears at your 
elbow to offer you tea. Or, the man you 
are calling on may elect to talk with 
you in the tea house, with a pot of tea 
between you. McCormick executives 
send for another pot of tea on the 
slightest excuse, or even on no excuse. 

Again, whoever shows you through 
is forever pointing out that the girl 
over yonder at the typewriter actually 
belongs to a tea-packaging line in the 
factory, or that the elevator operator is 
on this job because the plant is not 
grinding cinnamon today. Eventually 
you discover that people go to work 
for McCormick & Co., not for any one 
department, and that the company in 
turn sees to it they are kept emploved 
the year around. 






















DAY OF DICTATORS IS DEAD 


At the bottom of all these unortho- 
doxies is, of course, the head of the 
business. 

Charles P. McCormick firmly be- 
lieves that the day of the dictatorial 
business management is about done, 
and he has pretty well taken care of 
that problem by producing Multiple 
Management. Just as firmly, he intends 
to keep himself free of a daily grind 
that might hold him at his desk day 
after day for the rest of his life. He 
wants to get away to Europe or across 
the continent for at least one good trip 
a year to repair his perspective. 

But when he leans back in his chair 
and declares smilingly, “I’m not going 
to spend all my life in business, | 
wouldn’t be surprised but what I might 
be interested in politics twenty years 
from now”—to at least one observer it 
seems reasonable to enter a reservation 
of doubt. 

It is a safe bet he will discover some 
startling new management methods 
from time to time. When he does, the 
old missionary streak will send him off 
preaching his new gospel. That’s more 


fun than running for Congress, any 
Vear! 
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THE CHASE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW 


NATIONAL BANK 


YORK 


Statement of Condition, 


June 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DUE From Banks 
BuLtion ABROAD AND In TRANSIT . 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 
STATE AND Municipal SECURITIES . 
Srock oF FEDERAL RESERVE Bank. 
OTHER SECURITI«5 
Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 
BanxinG HousEs . 
Orner Rear Estate 
MorreaGEs . 
Cusromers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY 


OTHER Assets . 


LIABILITIES 
CapriraL Funps: 
$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
30,819,439.57 


CapiraL Srock . 
SURPLUS 


Unpivipep Prorirs 


Divipenp PayasB_e AuGusr 1, 1939 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

RESERVE FOR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. 

Dervosits 

AccCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

Liapitiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEI’TANCES 
iND ForEIGN BILLs 


OrHeR LIABILITIES 


$1,208,137,695.47 
6,841,148.65 


835,044,606.29 
117,595 ,990.20 

6,016,200.00 
155,648,757.85 


575,427 ,173.17 
33,857 363.26 
8,391,925.40 
10,643,688.51 
16,956,091 .56 
8,874,680.74 
$2,983,435 321.10 
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$ 231,359,439.57 
3,180,000.00 
16,030,956.02 
2,037 ,784.60 
2,696,486,353.65 
18,446,987.22 


6,838,784.97 
7,055,015.07 





$2,983,435 ,321.10 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$95,776,758.60 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 


posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


POOL OL LOL IN NE 
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The ‘Golden State”’ offers you 
a golden opportunity 


CALIFORNIA is the West’s greatest market, 
affording boundless opportunities to busi- 
ness executives and bankers all over the 
nation who are eager to develop their 
interests on the Pacific Coast. If your 
problem is one of market development, 
plant location, the establishment of an 
efficient and profitable banking connec- 
tion, approach it through Bank of Amer- 
ica, a California-wide branch banking 
system which has frequently in the past 
encountered problems similar to yours. 
Bank of America has 495 branches in 307 
California communities. 





RESOURCES. . .,. $1,549,824,000.00 
DEPOSITS $ 1,408,306,000.00 
CAPITAL FUNDS $ _ 119,174,000.00 


California’s only statewide bank 











Bank of America 
NATIONAL Savina ASSOCIATION 


BANK OF AMERICA invites you 
to visit the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on magical 
Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. On the grounds of the Ex- 
position, Bank of America has a 
fully equipped bank for your 
accommodation. Carry Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques 
when you come to the Fair. 
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Uncle Sam, Tax-Exempt Landlord 


THE LARGEST holdings of real estate 
in the United States under one owner- 
ship are tax exempt. The landlord is 
Uncle Sam, whose directly owned real 
estate makes up one-fifth of the total 
land area of the nation—an average 
twenty acres out of every 100 from 
coast to coast. 

Federal holdings in the Territories 
are not included in these official fig- 
ures. On his vast land-ownership Uncle 
Sam pays not a penny of taxes to the 
states. 

Few citizens realize the enormous- 
ness of this government ownership. 
as thus impressively summarized in the 
recent official real-estate inventory by 
the National Emergency Council: 

“The extent of Government hold- 
ings is approximately identical with 
the area of all the states east of the 
Mississippi River, excepting Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi.” 

State and local governmental units 
have been protesting vigorously for 
several years that the constant en- 
largement of the Federal holdings 
means a corresponding shrinkage in 
tax-yielding properties held in private 
ownership. This squeezes the local bud- 
gets, for in almost every instance the 
city and county authorities afford the 
same services and protections to the 
Federal properties as to all other hold- 
ings. But Tax-Exempt Sam merely 
says, “Thank you!” 


A DRAG ON 2,965 CITIES 


The major areas of Federal owner- 
ship, of course, are in the national 
parks, national forests, grazing lands, 
and Indian reservations of the West. 
But every state has its military posts, 
navy yards, postoflices, courts, custom 
houses, experimental farms, weather 
laboratories, and a score or more of 
lesser activities—scattered through no 
less than 2,628 of our 3,071 counties. 
Cities having at least one piece of tax- 
free Federal real estate number 2,965. 

Grouping all types, there are 15,208 
separate parcels of Uncle Sam’s real 
property in the states. They aggregate 
394,657,721 acres, of which 47.444 
acres is described as “urban.” 


Proportionately, Nevada is the ban. 
ner State. There, Uncle Sam owns 
82% of the land area. In four of 
Nevada’s seventeen counties, Uncle 
Sam owns all the land. 

In one county of South Dakota the 
estimated value of the U. S. property 
is eight times the assessed value of all 
other property! 

Iowa suffers the least Federal en- 
croachment—one-tenth of 1% of her 
land area. 

It has been argued that Federal 
grants and subsidies to the states, in 
the form of roads, agricultural assist. 
ance, public buildings and Federal-aid 
airports, more than offset the non- 
payment of taxes on Government real - 
estate. 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND WORK 


But in no sense are such grants real 
offsets so far as the local tax burdens 
are concerned. For every Federal pro- 
ject means additional local costs for all 
time. More important, every penny 
turned back to the states by Washing. 
ton comes from the states in the first 
instance. 

The urgent cry of the hour in 
America is to reduce the combined 
load of taxes—not to make public 
spending easier by concealing the real 
burden through economic sleight-of- 
hand. 

The NEC report estimates that land 
holdings of the Federal Government. 
if assessed for tax purposes, would be 
valued at $3,282,914,000, or about 
3% of all the real-property valuation 
of the United States. The present fair 
market value of Federal real estate and 
improvements is $4,696,062,000. 

These figures present impressively 
the concern of our local governmental 
units over the ever-expanding activi- 
ties of the Washington bureaucracy. 
which operates in several directions 
to wipe out the normal sources of local 
revenues. 

Is Washington gradually gaining @ 
stranglehold on local government units 
by reducing them to dependency upon 
Federal doles? 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





















COMMITTEE OF AWARD 
DR. CARL W. ACKERMAN 


Dean, Columbia University 


EVANS CLARK 


Director, Twentieth Century Fund 


DR. KENNETH DAMERON 


Dept. of Business Organization, 
Ohio State University 


DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 


Editor Emeritus, N. Y. Times 
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Lawyer and Author 
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President, National Industrial 
Conference Board 
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General Manager, Better Business 
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Business Consultant 


J. T. MADDEN 


Dean, School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, N. Y. University 
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President, Babson’s Reports 


OGDEN REID 
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DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 
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President, University of Michigan 


PHILIP C. STAPLES 


President, Franklin Institute 


DR. RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID 


President, University of 
Southern California 


DR. E. R. WEIDLEIN 


Director, Mellon Institute 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


Authority on Labor Relations 


RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


Free Synagogue 


DR. B. C. FORBES 
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Who Will Be Selected 
As The Outstanding 


Business Humanizer 


for 1939? 


To the Man Chosen for This Honor 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
Will Present 
A GOLD MEDAL and SCROLL 


HE EMINENT committee listed at the left has 


pledged itself to select the business man who 
has done most to humanize business. 


Each year some one employer or corporation 
head looms up above all others as having played 
an enviable role in creating better living condi- 
tions, better wages, better hours, better co- 


operation, better relationships or better employee 
understanding. 


To encourage humane business statesmanship, 
FORBES has succeeded in enlisting the services 
of the group of eminent citizens here listed to 
select the member of the employing classes who 
has done most to humanize business. 


Selection and presentation will be made in the 
early part of 1940. 


Won't you help the Committee make the 
selection truly representative by nominat- 
ing your candidate for this signal honor? 
Your recommendation will be given care- 
ful consideration by the Committee of 
Award, c/o Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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If it’s a HIRES truck 
it’s a 


CHEVROLET 
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Now 116 Chevrolet commercial vehicles Hires has built its success on the firm 


comprise the national fleet of the foundation of highest quality and effi- 


Charles E. Hires Company, Philadel- 
phia, makers of the famous Hires R-J cient merchandising. It is only natural 


Root Beer. that, in standardizing its motor trans- 


From the year 1876, Hires has main- portation, it made. high quality and 


tained the purity, wholesomeness and efficiency the basis of its decision—with 

high quality of its beverage. Today, its 

é ce the result that, since 1933, it has pur- 

sales are more than 1,000 million glasses 

a year. chased 220 Chevrolets. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


DESIGNED FOR THE LOAD (CHEVROLET) POWERED FOR THE PULL 
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